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Thinking: the Adventurous Skill 


Sir Frederic Bartlett 


Thinking, An Experimental and Social Study. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1958. Pp. 203. 18s 
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What Makes 
Music Musical? 


Paul R. Farnsworth 


The Social Psychology of Music 
New York: Dryden Pres 195 


Pp 





This volume is not meant to be a trea- 
tise on all that psychologists have done 
about music. Second, he has not re- 
viewed and evaluated all of the socio- 
psychological literature which is related 
to music; absent, for example, are de- 
discussions of the 
and the music to 
speech and language. The field of mu- 
sical education remains untouched. At 
first the’ reviewer felt the book was 
incomplete. Should not a book on the 
sociopsychology of music cover every- 
thing other than the biopsychology of 
music? On second reading, however, it 
became clear that Farnsworth was wise 
in choosing to concentrate on reporting 


finitive origins of 


music relation of 


and interpreting research studies, bring- 
ing in anthropology and musical history 
only where needed for the understand- 


ing of the empirical findings 


a with only a little mu- 
sical knowledge will find the book read- 
able. The author presents some points 
which may be quite new to them but 
which should increase their understand- 
ing considerably 
a most 


For instance, there is 
interesting discussion of the 
mathematics of musical scales, with em- 
phasis on the changes in society's pref- 
erences for them. Following this are dis- 
cussions of interval and melody and a 
long chapter on the Language Aspects 
of Music striking absence 
of metaphysical ideas, no ‘music-of-the- 
spheres’ business 


There is a 


The emphasis is on 
researches in musical communication 
including the exposure of 
in thinking of those who would make 
music a language in the sense that Eng- 
lish or French is a language.” This 
chapter leads naturally into the topic 
of musical taste, a field which in spite 


of considerable experimentation seems 


‘the fallacy 


confused 

The two chapters on musical abilities 
are comprehensive, especially in leading 
the reader to the relevant research lit- 
cited in the Notes. Laymen 
think psychologists must have good an- 
swers to the question: Who is musically 
talented? certainly 


erature 


Farnsworth shows 
the complexity of the possible answers 
Part of the layman’s expectancy arises 
the fact that the C. E. Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talents have been 


from 
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around a long time (since this reviewer 
was in the fourth grade, a which 
seems not to reduce the number of 
those who confuse “H.G.” with “C.E 

We cannot answer the layman’s legiti- 


fact 


mate questions well because, except for 
Tonal Memory, these are tests of sen- 
sory discrimination and encompass only 
a very few abilities in the long list 
which Seashore posited forty years ago 
and for which practical predictive tests 
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tionalize the present confusion and fill 
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the obvious gaps in the measurement 
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Finally there is a short chapter or 
therapy and 
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Farnsworth refers to the “musicopoeia 
—but the evidence regarding the value 
of specific prescriptions is sparse. Music 


factor 


as a general industrial morale 


seems demonstrated—but plant manag- 
ers might do well to avoid consultants 
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offer proposals to increase specific pro- 
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duction in specific departments 


Advanced students of music and all 
students of psychology should be able 
to find this book in 


readable by those laymen who use pub- 


their libraries. It is 


lic libraries. Scholars and researchers 
not only will want to read the chapters 
but, even 
the Notes. There are 653 entries in the 


ten sets of chapter Notes. Many include 
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The Medical Student under a 


Microscope 


Robert K. Merton, George Reader, and Patricia L. Kendall (Eds 


The Student-Physician: Introductory Studies in the Sociology of Medi- 
cal Education. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, for the Com- 


nonwealth Fund, 1957. Py 





American medical: education. It includes 
the 


ciencies of the mushrooming nineteenth 


a discussion of educational defi- 


century medical-school diploma mills 


Following this is a well-documented ac- 
count of the exposure of these shocking 


the 


consequent 


conditions by Flexner at turn of 


the 


appearance of proprietary 


century, with the dis- 
and sectarian 
schools and the increasing affiliation of 
Next 


is the story of the then rapid advances 


medical schools with universities 


in the sciences underlying medicine, and 


the consequent improved medical prac- 
tice during the subsequent half-century 
Merton his 


scribing the recognition by a 


concludes review by de- 
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number of medical educators during the 
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independent 


past decade growth of more 
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logical and sociological perspectives on 
medical education.” 
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characterizing the attributes, processes 


structure, and functions of the social 


and cultural environments in which in- 
dividuals are involved.” Just as Stanton 
Schwartz's The Mental Hospital 
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More Social Philosophy 


Than Social Science 


José Ortega y Gasset 


Man and People. (Trans 
York: W. W. Nor 


vism as a middle-r 
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CP SPEAKS 


Wuo PUBLISHES THE BOooKs? 


you think of psychology’s books 
as being published by a dozen pub- 
lishers or so, you are simply wrong 
Psychology belongs to everybody in the 
publishing game. CP, when it set up 
shop in 1955, was wondering with whom 
it would have to do business. It tried 
then to decide who the important pub- 
lishers are (CP, Feb. 1956, 1, 46). Per- 
haps two dozen at the top of the list 
but altogether 139 from the three sam- 
Now 
self to go to. It 
the 
and what 
do you suppose the figures are? 


ples that it examined 
CP has its 
listed the publishers of all 


however 
has 


} 1 
DOOKS 


own 


it reviewed in 1956 and 1957 


183 PUBLISHERS OF 510 


30 books: 1 publisher 
McGraw-Hill 

27 books: 1 publisher 
Harper 

21 books: 1 publisher 
Free Press 

20 books: 1 publisher 
Wiley 

13 books each: 2 publishers 
Basic Books; Grune & Stratton 

12 books each: 3 publishers 
Appleton-Century-Crofts ; 

Press 


Philos. Li- 
Internat. Univ 


1 publisher 


brary ; 
11 book 
Dryden 
9 books each: 2 publishers 


Chas. C Thomas; Ronald 


5 book 
Disaster 

2 book 
Amer 
Merlin 


1 publisher 

Studies, NAS-NRC 

each: 4 publishers 

Psychol. Assoc.; J. clin. Psychol.; 
Press; N. Y. Acad. Sci. 


In those two years, CP reviewed 510 
books by 183 CP 


is astonished. No chance of inviting the 


different publishers! 


publishers all to come around for cock- 


tails some afternoon. These publishers 


friends: th 
constituents. CP may 


are not even al! 


portunity to kiss the baby of one of 
them, but not 510 babies. Are you curi- 
know who these 183 are: 


ous to See 
table 
There 


201 
or 2ZYl 


the It’s quite 


roster 
were 63 commercial publishers 
Graw-Hill still 


+ | + } ] > x +h 2 
hat list (and all lists) with 30 


books leads 
I books 
reviewed in two years. Then come 
Wiley, Basic Books 


Appleton-Century- 


Harper Free Press 
Stratton 


ts. Philosophical 


Grune & 


BOOKS REVIEWED IN CONTEMPORARY 


63 COMMERCIAL PUBLISHERS OF 291 Books 


book publisher 
Henry Holt 

6 books each 
Houghton 
Hall 

5 books: 
Knopf 

4 books each 
Doubleday ; 
Schuster 

3 books 
Longmans, Green; 
theon; Wm. C 

2 books each 
Academic 


con Press; 


3 publisher 
Mifflin Norton; Prentice- 


publisher 


publisher 
Harcourt, Brace; Simon & 
each: 4 publishers 
Lippincott; Pan 
Brown 

9 publisher 
Press; Amer. Book Co.; 
Fred. A. Praeger; Putnam’s; 
Row, Peterson; W. B 
Pub. Co 


Bea 


House; 
World 


Random 
Saunders ; 


35 Orner PUBLISHERS OF 43 Books 


1 book each: 30 publi hers 
AAAS; Amer. Counc 
Orthopsychiat. Assoc 

House; 
Info. Serv.; Calif 
Lib. Educ. Adults; 
Dunlap & Assoc 

Exposition Press; 
Beh.; US 


Educ.; Amer 
Annual Reviews 
Brain Books; British 
Dept. Educ Center 

Child Pub.; 
Educ Bur. ; 


Human 


Beacon 


Devel 
Records 

Res 
Off. ; 


Found 


Printing Intercont 


tional Universities Press, Dryden. See 


the table 
Foreign 
books 


not so 


publishers are 43 with 
Perhaps CP’s foreign coverage 
as CP feared. The Pres 


Universitaires de leads 


poor 

France 

others by a big margin 
The University 


rinute 61 
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books 18 
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Press 
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The Jameses’ Stream of Consciousness 


Frederick W. Dupee (Ed.) 


Henry James: Autobiography. New York: Criterion Books, 1956. Pp. xiv + 622 


This article on the unity of the three 
Jameses is less a review of Dr. Dupee’s 
edition of Henry’s Autobiography than 
a pleasant consequence of CP’s having 
asked Dr. Rosenzweig to review Du- 
pee’s Henry with an eye on William to 
see what Rosenzweig could find of in- 
terest to psychologists. The article is 
too long for CP, of course, yet CP 
liked it well enough to forget its rules 
in order to give its readers a chance at 
Rosenzweig’s ideas. Rosenzweig, who is 
Professor of Psychology at Washington 
University in St. Louis, has for thirty 
years been sampling human lives in sci- 
ence, art, and literature and testing in 
them certain of his hypotheses about 
growth, frustration, and creativity. In 
1943 he dealt with Henry via the tech- 
nic of thematic apperception (reference 
27 in his list), but his truly definitive 
study of the Jameses is right here in 
the words that follow. CP queried him 
on the authorship of the seemingly 
anonymous quatrain at the end of the 
review. It is said to be by Rameau de 
Rose but in translation. The pictures of 
the three Jameses that are reproduced 
with this article are from the James col- 
lection in Harvard University’s Hough- 
ton Library and shown with the kind 
permission of Mr. William James, the 
psychologist’s son. 


COMPOSITE PERSONALITY 


— concept of multiple personality 
has gone through a considerable 
evolution over the past century, begin- 


ning with the emphasis of Charcot, 
Bernheim, and Prince on intrapersonal 
alternations, moving on to the simul- 
taneously functioning institutions called 
by Freud id, ego, and superego, and 
now, momently, focusing on the social 
or cultural orientation that regards in- 
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By SAUL ROSENZWEIG 


dividual behavior as an emergent of 
interpersonal reaction. In all these 
senses of multiple personality the fam- 
ily of James has participated. 

Again, the point of view in Galton’s 
work on hereditary genius, with particu- 
lar reference to distinguished British 
families, is ready for an overhauling 
on the foundation of our since-acquired 
rudiments of knowledge about mutual 
family influence. Just what part the 
germ plasm as compared to the cultural 
germ plays in the total relationship will 
take a long time to discover in etho- 
logical research, but it is at least safe 
to assume that the expanded gamut will 
benefit both the psychologist of person- 
ality and the historian of ideas. When 
this broadened science reaches maturity 
in the coming century, the biography of 
the family-mind will largely supplant the 
individual account; and on that busy 
day the domain of the three Jameses 
will re-emerge as a psychological ter- 
rain of the first water. 

But history is impatient. Explicit no- 
tice of that fertile nexus already was 
taken twenty-five years ago when Grat- 
tan published The Three Jameses (13). 
Today there are more than three to 
enter into such a study: besides the 
father Henry James, Sr., William the 
eldest son, and the next one Henry, Jr., 
there are, in addition, the daughter 
Alice and numerous significant relatives 
beginning with the mother Mary. On 
this family there now exists a sizable 
literature. We have, to begin with, 
Ralph Barton Perry’s unequalled biog- 
raphy of William (26), which devotes 
ample space to the father, brother, 
sister, and others. Then there is F. O. 
Matthiessen’s The James Family (24) 
which profited from that scholar’s ac- 
cess to the family archives in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard (25). 


. $7.50. 


The book by F. H. Young on 
James, Sr. (30), that has 
peared adds outstandingly to the earlier 
excellent study by Austin Warren (28) 
The son Henry has been the subject of 
The lat- 
ter include the new biography by Leon 
Edel (Volume I having up to now been 
published) with its schol- 
arship and its orientation 


¢ 


to psychological 


Henry 


lately ap- 


numerous articles and books 


self-effacing 
ambivalent 
analysis (6); Quentin 
Anderson’s penetrating The 
Henry James (1 
concerning the 
Jr. to 
the considerably slimmer Young Henry 
James by Robert LeClair (23 


nevertheless 


American 
in which new insights 
indebtedness of Henry 


Henry, Sr. are achieved, and 


where 


significant new data may 
be found. 

As one uses these and other teeming 
sources, one is insistently challenged to 
examine the antity of this 
the so- 


cial reformer with his professional af- 


pluralistic universe: Henry, Sr 
filiations in the camp of transcendental 
philosophy and theology; William, the 
medically trained psychologist who was 
to make so distinguished a contributior 
philosophy; and Henry, 
Jr., whose unstinting dedication to the 


to American 


art of fiction was permeated by an im- 
plicit philosophy 


prove to 


and psychology that 


may 


excel in subtlety and 


durability the corresponding accom- 
father and brother. To 


trace the currents of these three minds 


plishments of 
in their common points of origin and 
attempt to follow them in their tortuous 
but ever-sparkling courses, now cross- 
ing, now paralleling, one another, brings 
one finally to the broad 
ocean—to the primal source of “sea 
change.” William expressed this sense 
of unity in a letter to his dying father: 
“In that mysterious gulf of the past 
into which the will fall 


expanse of 


present soon 
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As Henry James faced the advent of 
his fiftieth year, he cast a retrospective 
glance over his artistic life and pro- 
duced the short story entitled The Mid- 
dle Years. When in 1914 he dictated 
the third part of his reminiscences, he 
gave to it the same title. (Both produc- 
tions fittingly first appeared in the same 
magazine, Scribner’s, with an 
of twenty-four years between 


interval 
them.) 
The repetition subtly suggests that the 
remainder of James’ autobiography, ex- 
tensionally and intentionally, may be 
found in the life-inspired fiction. What 
there is of the avowed autobiography 
makes it easier for the student to re- 
construct the portrait. But the implicit 
intent of the autobiography (beyond 
the mere transmission of a record) is 
made explicit in the just-mentioned 
Its hero, Dencombe, a writer, 
lives just long enough to find one truly 
appreciative reader, young Dr. Hugh. 
Dencombe had hoped to recoup his re- 
peated failures to achieve his own artis- 


story. 


tic ideal by being granted a second 
chance (like the so similar hero of The 
Beast in the Jungle); but, as he faces 
death, his new friend at his bedside, the 
convergent meaning of both first and 
second chances dawns upon him 

“You're a great success!” said Dr. Hugh, 
putting into his young voice the ring of a 
marriage bell. 

Dencombe lay taking this in; then he 
gathered strength to speak once more. “A 
second chance—that’s the delusion. There 
never was to be but one. We work in the 
dark—we do what we can—we give what 
we have. Our doubt is our passion, and 
our passion is our task. The rest is the 
madness of art.” 

“If you’ve doubted, if you’ve despaired, 
you’ve always ‘done’ it,” his visitor subtly 
argued. 

“We've done something or other,’ Den- 
combe conceded. 

“Something or other is every thing. It’s 
the feasible. It’s you!” 

“Comforter !” 
sighed. 

“But it’s true,” 

“Tt’s 
count.” 


poor Dencombe ironically 


insisted his friend. 


true. It’s frustration that 


doesn’t 
“Frustration’s only life,” said Dr. Hugh. 
“Yes, it’s what passes.” Poor Dencombe 
was barely audible, but he had marked 
with the words the virtual end of his first 
and only chance (15, pp. 182-183). 
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BLAZING THE TRAIL OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


ie the matter of both style and con- 
tent the detailed influence of the father 
on the dedication of the two sons is 
now evident. To this awareness a point 
may here be added from the Autobiog- 
raphy of the elder Henry. It is signifi- 
cant of the family pattern that while 
Henry, Jr.’s Autobiography received its 
impetus from the death of his brother 
William in 1910, Henry, Sr.’s Autobiog- 
raphy first saw publication as part of 
his Literary Remains that William ed- 
ited with a 1884 (17), 
shortly after the father’s death. The 
point in question occurs in the first 
chapter where, in opening the account, 
the author defines his approach to the 
recording of his experience. The pas- 
sage, not 


Memoir in 


readily available, deserves 


quotation in full. 


I will not attempt to state the year in 
which I was born, because it is not a fact 
embraced in my own knowledge, but con 
tent myself with saying instead, that the 
earliest event of my biographic conscious 
ness is that of my having been carried out 
into the streets one night, in the arms of 
my negro nurse, to witness a grand illumi- 
nation in honor of the treaty of peace then 
just signed with Great Britain. From this 
circumstance I infer of course that I was 
born before the year 1815, but it gives 
me no warrant to say just long be- 
fore. The net fact is that my historic con- 


how 


sciousness, or my earliest self-recognition, 
dates from this municipal illumination in 
honor of peace. So far, however, as my 
share in that spectacle is concerned, I am 
free to say it was a failure. That is, the 
only impression left by the illumination 
upon my imagination was the contrast of 
the awful dark of the sky with the feeble 
glitter of the streets; as if the animus of 
the display had been, not to eclipse the 
darkness, but to make it visible. You, of 
course, may put what interpretation you 
choose upon the incident, but it seems to 
me rather emblematic of the intellect, that 
its earliest sensible foundations should thus 
be laid in 
17, pp 


“a horror of 
145-146) 


darkness” 


great 


No one can miss the flavor of the 
generic Jamesian style in the foregoing 
—a combination of William’s racy and 
Henry’s ruminative qualities—but even 
more important is the well-defined phe- 


Henry JAMES 
The elder 
nomenological approach to reality 
flected in it. It has not 


observed, moreover, that this passage 


previously been 


first published in under the 
ship of Will 


. ] 1 a4 
simultaneously) 


editor- 


of consciousne 
in January 
of his father’s n 
issue may therefore have cor 
the crystallization of WJ’s 
formulation 

The 


fords a 


autobiography of 
second signifi 
the same first chapter 
we find as another 

Recollections a memory of the devoted 
During 
period following Henry Sr.’s 
wound at the age of thirteen 


mother the two-year bed-ridden 
crippling 
she min- 


that 


~™a- 


istered to his needs with a zeal 


leads her grateful sor ill her 
ternity itself in form.” And he recalls 
how again and > came during 
the night to his bedside, candle in hand 
and went “through the 
forms of covering my shoulders 

} 


ana so 


last asleep 
forth, just as 
carefully as if she were awake” (17, 
p. 148). This early image of the som- 


ing my pillows 


when one 


nambulistic mother, sleeping 


might expect her to be waking, 
with the 


consorts 


remarkably complementary 
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found in a letter to Dr. J. William 
White in 1905. 


I have read his [HJ’s] last book with 
bewildered amazement. Since I played ‘cat's 
cradle as a child, I have seen no tangle 
like it. To get the threads of his thought 
off his mind onto mine with the intermedi- 
ation of his too exasperating style has been 
too much for me. A friend of mine says 
his “Wings of a Dove” are unlike any dove 
she ever saw for it has neither head nor 
tail. However, I am too old to learn a 
new language and still struggle to write 
my own with clearness (2, p. 322) 


But attend now to the second char- 
acterization, which again involves Weir 
Mitchell. He is now at the receiving 
end of a letter, one from his kinsman 
and brother-novelist Owen Wister, who 
is administering a corrective balm to 
the distinguished psychiatrist. The date 
is again 1905. 


Henry James is in essence inscrutable; 
but one thing of him I know: our lan- 
guage has no artist more serious or austere 
at this moment. I explain to myself his 
bewildering style thus: he is attempting 
the impossible with it—a certain very par- 
ticular form of the impossible, namely, to 
produce upon the reader, as a painting 
produces upon the gazer, a number of su- 
perimposed, simultaneous impressions. He 
would like to put several sentences on top 
of each other so that you could read them 
all at once, and get all at once the various 
shadings and complexities, instead of get- 
ting them consecutively as the mechanical 
nature of his medium compels. This I am 
sure is the secret of his involved paren- 
thesis, his strangely injected adverbs, the 
whole structure, in short, of his twisted 
syntax. One grows used to it by persisting 
I read “The Ambassadors” twice, and like 
it amazingly as a prodigy of skill. One 
other thing of signal importance is a key 
to his later books. He does not undertake 
to tell a story but to deal with a situa- 
tion, a single situation. Beginning (in his 
scheme) at the center of this situation, he 
works outward, intricately and exhaus- 
tively, spinning his web around every part 
of the situation, every little necessary part 
no matter how slight, until he gradually 
presents to you the organic whole, worked 
out. You don’t get the organic whole un- 
til he wishes you to and that is at the very 
end. But he never lets the situation go, 
never digresses for a single instant; and 
no matter how slow or long his pages may 
seem as you first read them, when you 
have at the end grasped the total thing, 
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if you then look back you find that the 
voluminous texture is woven closely and 
that every touch bears upon the main 
issue. I don’t say that if I could I would 
work like this, or that the situations he 
chooses to weave into such verbal laby- 
rinth are such as I should care to deal 
with so minutely and laboriously, even if 
I had the art to do so; but I do say that 
judged as only any works of art can ever 
be judged, viz: by themselves, by what 
they undertake to do and how thoroughly 
they do it, Henry James’ later books are 
the work of a master. Langdon would 
agree with me absolutely if he knew the 
books I speak of. “The Awkward Age,” 
“The Wings of the Dove” and particu- 
larly “The Ambassadors.” But he has not 
read them. I read aloud to him last year 
at the Hot Springs a shorter story, “The 
Turn of the Screw,” which is a perfect 
example of all that I have said, and he 
would tell you that he thought it a mas- 
terpiece. It is an awful story, quite the 
most awful story I have ever read; but 
that is another issue, and touches the 
question of selection, and not at all the 
question of execution. I don’t ask you to 
read the longer books I have named—you 
tried “The Ambassadors” I remember; but 
if you want a concrete demonstration of 
the method and the perfected art that I 
have been speaking of, then by all means 
read “The Turn of the Screw” some eve- 
ning in your study, alene (2, pp. 322-324) 


THE STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
THE RIVER OF FREE ASSOCIATION 


aS of the stream of conscious- 
ness as an artistic technique have not 
failed to note the influence of both Wil- 
liam James and Sigmund Freud on such 
writers as James Joyce (11). The his- 
tory of recent dynamic psychology, still 
fallow ground, has shown less awareness 
of the interplay of these influences in 
abnormal or clinical psychology. Not 
that it is difficult to see the similarity 
of the free-association method in psy- 
chology, on the one hand, and the 
stream-of-consciousness technique in 
creative literature, on the other; but 
whether and how these two devices are 
historically related has by no means 
been clarified. A word of comment may 
be offered. 

One may begin with the already men- 
tioned deep interest of William James 
in the work of the French psychopathol- 
ogists and of the British psychical re- 


searchers. Next it is arresting that, as 
regards the history of psychoanalysis in 
America, it is his distinction to have 
been the first to call attention to the 
work of Breuer and Freud—in the first 
volume of the Psychological Review, 
1894, where he published a notice of 
the preliminary communication (1893) 
by these authors on the mechanism of 
hysteria. But there is a peculiarity of 
this notice that from our present point 
of view speaks eloquently of the total 
apperceptive mass with which James 
read that paper on its appearance. His 
abstract of Breuer and Freud is imbed- 
ded as part of a collective review which 
begins with a considerably longer sec- 
tion devoted to contributions of 
Pierre Janet on the same topic (hys- 
teria) and which ends with a final sec- 
tion on The Philosophy of Mental Heal- 
ing: A Practical Exposition of Natural 
Restorative Power by L. E. Whipple 
(21). This last issued by the 
Metaphysical Publishing Company, is 
to judge from James 

pioneering recognition of 


two 


work, 


comment, a 
what today 
is known as psychosomatic medicine: 
“Neuralgia, rheumatism, bronchial ca- 
tarrh, debility, nervous agitation, chronic 
diarrhoea, insomnia, dyspepsia and chills 
are shown, [ full 
to have arisen from sub- 
(21 
p. 199). The complaints give way once 
these fixations have been dislodged but 
as the reviewer remarks, the poorly de- 
fined techniques of “metaphysical heal- 
ing” seem “to 


in as many patients 
case histories | 


conscious or conscious fixed ideas” 


something like 
the telepathic action of one subliminal 
self upon another . . . we 
full wonderland, where without 


had better not 


involve 


navigate in 
safe 
guidance we 
(21, p. 200). 

As James interweaves the 
views of his survey, no doubt remains 
but that he awards the palm to Janet 
whose important work, The Mental 
State of Hystericals (1892, 1894), is 
the first item he considers; but his in- 


clusion of 


proceed” 


three re- 


the religious “mind-curers” 
(sic), which originally antedated Janet 
and of the psychoanalytic school just 
budding, make this triptych a unique 
historical exhibit. In relation to the re- 
viewer himself it epitomizes both his 
early exposure to his father’s therapeu- 
tic Swedenborgianism and his incipient 
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one of his letters, William James noted 


America. Commenting on visit in 
the intellectual tenacity of his compan- 
ion—‘a man obsessed with fixed ideas 
18, II, p. 32 
teristically that no 
the 


the full implications 


8)—but insisted charac- 


impediment be 
his 
Freud in a 


placed in way of working out 


COor- 


responding comment recalled James’ re- 


markable courage in the face of an 


attack of angina pectoris which he suf- 
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ot James 


lite us pos- 
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likelihood of s 
0 James 
likelihood 


Freud during the 


discussion 
other parts of same 
yme exposure 
But 


Known 


increases now 


the 
1890s was read- 


facts 


voraciously in the psychological lit- 
England 

and America (the Fliess Letters amply 
this point, mentioning, 

*r things, James Mark Bald- 

in’s Mental Development), and that 
1895 he the Project which 
attempts, exactly as James did, a bridge 
and dynamic 


of Germany, France 


wrote 


between neurophysiology 
psychology (10). A fairly strong case 
can thus be made for some relationship 
of influence of James on Freud 
No claim is, however 
marked or far-reaching 
thing, Freud’s 


n in the matter of 


made for 


any 


influence. For 


one (unavowed) indebt- 
edness to Galts free 


recognized (31) 
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to the Freudian position, e.g., WJ’s rec- 
ommendation that to overcome unde- 
sirable emotions one should “repress” 
(sic) them by cultivating the physical 
expression of contrary ones. 


ye AT any debt he owed to James was 
not acknowledged by Freud will come 
as no surprise to those familiar with his 
repeatedly avowed lack of interest in 
issues of priority. There is 
cognate precedent for such omission 
that can be cited. In 1917 Havelock 
Ellis published a paper (7) in which 
he called attention to a predecessor of 
Freud in the matter of free association 
A Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson in 1857 
published a sheaf of verse, entitled Jm- 
provisations from the Spirit (29), all 
of which had been composed by a new 
“Method of Impression”—a method ap- 
plicable to drawing, speaking, or writ- 
ing. The author described it in detail 
in a Note at the end of his little book. 


also a 


A theme is chosen, and written down 
So soon as this is done, the first impres- 
sion upon the mind which succeeds the 
act of writing the title, is the beginning 
of the evolution of that theme; no matter 
how strange or alien the word or phrase 
may seem. That 
down: and 


impression is written 
then another, and another, 
until the piece is concluded. An Act of 
Faith is signalized in accepting the first 
mental movement, the first word that 
comes, as the response to the mind’s de- 
sire for the unfolding of the subject. 

However odd the introduction may be, 
I have always found it lead by an in- 
fallible instinct into the subject (29, pp 
397-398). 


The new book is therefore given to 
the reader exactly as written by this 
method, “without the correction of one 
word from beginning to end.” Wilkinson 
then uses this production as a testi- 
mony of faith in (not psychic 
minism but) spiritual guidance 
divine Providence. Still Ellis quite 
rightly pointed out that the method 
was, in essence, that of free association. 

Ellis’ essay was reprinted in collective 
book form (7) in 1919 and in this form 
apparently was seen by Freud so that 
in 1920 he wrote a reply (9). For some 
reason or other this paper was published 
anonymously; it is written as if from 
the pen of one of Freud’s admirers who 
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deter- 
by a 


refers to him as the “Professor.” In the 
course of what thus became a very pri- 
vate interview, Freud, after repudiating 
the charge that psychoanalysis is an art 
rather than a science, goes on to dis- 
claim all relationship to the mentioned 
British physician-poet. But then, as if 
to make some concession while at the 
same time demolishing the 
Wilkinson by uncovering a forerunner 


claims of 


of Ais, the anonymous writer explains 
how the attention of Freud 
had recently been called to another an- 
ticipation. Ludwig Borne, the satirist, 
in 1823 published an essay entitled The 
Art of Becoming an Original Writer in 
Three Days in which he offered a recipe 
that strikingly resembled Wilkinson’s 
Method of Impression or Improvisation 
And to this reminder Freud’s answer 
was more assenting. In his early youth 
he had, in fact, been presented with the 
whole set of Borne’s works—he still 
owned it—and he had presumably read 
the essay in question. But Freud 
pleaded ‘“‘cryptamnesia”: he had never 
recalled that skit until the 
came from the outside source. 

So we have Borne, 


Professor 


reminder 


and Wil- 
1; = ¢ - @ ¢ “¢E > : 

liam James to prove that “free associa- 
tion” was (and is 
everything creative 


Galton 


determined—like 
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~ 
| has a further 


pertinence in the context of our present 
Though Ellis does not 
mention the point (he is concerned in 
his essay only with Freud’s psychoanal- 
ysis), he would have fared better had 
he cited the author of /mprovisations 


sil 


however 


considerations 


from the Spirit not as an anticipator of 
free rather of the 
“stream of consciousness.” Let us make 
amends for him and shunt his erudi- 
tion from the one to the other of these 
two related lines 

If we do so, it turns out that Dr. J 
J. Garth Wilkinson, who published the 
book of 


association but 


verse a century ago, was an 
intimate friend of Henry James, Sr 
and, like him, a Swedenborgian. The 
learned British physician owed some- 
thing of his impressionistic method to 
his interest in William Blake, but 
Henry, Sr. owed Wilkinson much more 
during the troubled forties when he 


was recovering from his “vastation” via 
the theology of Swedenborg. That the 
elder James knew the /mprovisations is 
an inevitable conclusion during 
the decade of its appearance he was 
on the closest of terms with the author 
by personal visit and by continuous 
correspondence. To testify to this in 


illi- 


since 


timacy, and to the inference made from 
it, is the fact that Henry, Sr 
third son, born in 1845 
son for his British 
friend returned the 
naming a 


named his 
Garth Wilkin- 
friend—and the 
compliment by 
daughter Mary for James’ 
wife. Perry has printed correspondence 
between the two men ing from 
to 1879 

At this point we 
once reminded of 
of the Autobiography of 


rit 
ul 


above quoted b 


i+ 


whereas prev iously 


was cited in order to indicate 
progenitive relationship 

concept of the stream 

it now 


sibly 


comes back to tself 


Garth Wilkinson’s 


influenced by 
Method of Impression or Imy 
tion (and all that went 

That the well 
known in the James family is shown 
by the use which Henry, Jr. made of it 
in his novel The Bostonians (1885-86; 
14). Here we encou 
the father of heroine, a 
healer and lecturer—on the 
of Dr. Wilki n!—coaching 
quent Trilby-like daughter Ve 


publicly by Impro 


hance 


mter Dr. Tarrant, 


mesmerist 


speaks 
the spirit moves her—in 

with her training by the Doctor 

We are thus able t 

tinuous line of probable influence: be- 
with Wilkinson, extending to 
Henry, Sr., then to William, and finally 
to Henry, Jr., the Method 
sion appears as a 


ginning 


of Impres- 
predecessor of the 
“stream of consciousness’—technique 
and concept. If Wilkinson was 


Freud and 


no di- 
rect harbinger of free asso- 
ciation, he can at 
had 
Henry James, Sr 


with 


consciousness” 


least lay claim to 


having some such relationship to 


From there the cur- 


rent moves ease to William’s 


which then 


free asso- 


“stream of 
meanders into the “river of 


ciation” after all! 
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Early Bird Catches Worm— 
Sometimes 


Carl I. Hovland, Wallace Mandell, Enid H. Campbell, Timothy Brock, 
Abraham §S. Luchins, Arthur R. Cohen, William J. McGuire, Irving 
L. Janis, Rosalind L. Feierabend, and Norman H. Anderson 


The Order of Presentation in Persuasion. (Yale Studies in Attitude and 
Opinion, Vol. I.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. x + 192. 


$4.00. 


Reviewed by HENRY W. RIECKEN 


Dr. Riecken has been since 1954 a 
member of the Senior Staff of the Lab- 
oratory for Research in Social Relations 
at the University of Minnesota. He is a 
social psychologist who likes to oscillate 
between field experiments and labora- 
tory experiments. He has worked at 
polling, attitude-change, the behavior of 
small groups, and other related prob- 
lems, always trying to promote research 
that has to do with the natural world 
of real people. For instance, he was co- 
investigator in the field with Festinger 
and Schachter and with them co-author 
of the book which detailed what they 
found: When Prophecy Fails (Univ. 
Minnesota Press, 1956; CP, Apr. 1957, 
2, 89-92). 


N° one has investigated more per- 
sistently and systematically the 
problems of persuading people to 
change their opinions than Carl Hov- 
land and his associates in the Yale 
Communication and Attitude-Change 
Program. Hovland’s interest in the 
topic began during World War II when 
he and his colleagues in the Research 
Branch of the Army’s Information and 
Education Division conducted a series 
of studies on the effectiveness of mass 
communications in changing soldiers’ 
opinions. After his return to Yale, he 
established the Communication and At- 
titude-Change Program (under a long- 
term grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation) that led to an impressive series 
of journal articles and to an earlier 
book (Hovland, Janis, and Kelley, 
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Communication and Persuasion, 
Univ. Press, 1953). 

These earlier publications as well as 
the present volume have three charac- 
teristics in common. First, all of them 
are experimental studies of the modifi- 
cation of attitudes through communica- 
tion. Second, the studies represent col- 
laborative effort of many people, with 
Hovland exercising general leadership in 
developing the program of research but 
being directly involved in only some of 
them. Finally, they have all been con- 
cerned with fundamental substantive is- 
sues—such as the credibility of the 
communicator, the personality of the 
recipient, the emotionality of the ap- 
peal and the organization of arguments 
—issues that fall somewhere between 
merely practical problems and purely 
theoretical questions. 


Yale 


| the present volume, the Yale group 
turn to another fundamental question 
about the process of persuasion. They 
ask: Does the order of presentation of 


arguments affect the persuasiveness of 
communication? Is there a Law of Pri- 
macy or is there a Law of Recency? 
Since it has long been ‘known’ that 
there are both of these Laws, which one 
is the more Law-like? The answer, if 
complex, is interesting and so is the 
means of getting it. 

The book consists of eight experimen- 
tal reports by different investigators or 
teams of them, each of which could be 
a journal article in its own right, to- 


gether with an /ntroduction, a master- 
ful Summary and Implications, and 
three appendices. Although each of the 
experimental chapters might have been 
a journal article, none has. Two were 
reported in brief preliminary fashion at 
different annual assemblages of psychol- 
ogists. Since this plan of attack on a 
subject ordinarily 

much continuity as 


leads to about as 
a home movie, it 
is worth pointing out that this book is 
a gratifying exception to the generaliza- 
tion. Every experimental ‘article’ bears 
directly on the central theme of the 
collection by exploring one of the 
subsidiary questions of the Primacy- 
Recency problem; nevertheless it allows 
its author(s) 
his (their 
stantive, 


an opportunity to indulge 

individual propensities—sub- 
technical 
chological research. 

For example, Luchins is free to con- 
cern himself with the formation 
impressions of persons; 


theoretical—in psy- 


of first 
and, having dis- 
covered that earlier information is more 
influential than later, he has scope to 
experiment with ways of disrupting the 
Einstellung. McGuire has chance to 
assert the superiority of reinforcement 
theory over rival contiguity explana- 
tions in his finding that communications 
are better learned and more persuasive 
when messages 


rather 


pleasant precede un- 
than vice 


Cohen continues to explore 


pleasant ones versa 
the need for 
cognition in the context of arousing 
needs before presenting information as 
compared to the reverse order. This is 
collaborative research of a high order, 
where everyone apparently gets what 
he wants, including the organizer and 
even the reader who believes the title 


of the collection 


ge specific research questions, as 
well as the theoretical orientations rep- 
resented in the book, are diverse. Only 
two chapters are devoted to an exam- 
ination of simple, undifferentiated Pri- 
macy: Luchins’ experiment and the 
opening chapter by Hovland and Man- 
dell which reports their attempt to 
replicate the experiment upon which 
Lund in 1925 based his Law of Primacy 
in persuasion. The replication fails to 
support Lund’s contention and the re- 
mainder of the book is given over to 
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Their scheme is therefore appealingly 
and 
evidence 
The 


research is 


investigating the Primacy data presumably are available 
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topics already mentioned ruffied by 


the 
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neat quite un empirical 
explore 


and 


following one 


consequences ol 
public 


which the 
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commitment to a major question to 


addressed 
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munication and prior to 


the 


argument 


qualified answer. Primacy gets 
when 


unications are presented, but 


relative effectiveness tin over Recency successive com- 


tavorabie Primacy 
cators position before unfavora 


order 
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as compared with t opposite 
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good 
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SIX OF THE AUTHORS 


Left to right: Carl I. Hovland, Norman H. Anderson, Rosalind L. Feierabend, Arthur R 
Cohen, William J. McGuire, and Timothy Brock. Not pictured: Wallace Mandell, Enid 
H. Campbell, Irving L. Janis, and Abraham S. Luchins 


findings and devotes a great deal of 


attention to the 
s they 


further research prob- 
This section is bound 
who 
irc h 


them to start some 


} 
ary) 
i€TT) 


Suggest 


to excite social psychologists are 


active in communications rese and 


to tempt experi- 


ments too for 


They ought to hurry 
Hovland has undoubtedly planned many 
of the experiments he suggests and may 
have some of them under 


indeed wa) 


already 


An Audiologist’s 


Manual 


Hayes A. Newby 


Audiology: Principles and Prac- 
tice. New York 
tury-Crofts, 1958 


Appleton-Cen- 
Pp. ix + 342. 
$6.00 


ed by JAMES F. JERGER 
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Northwe 
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piring 


Universit) 
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tern 


research 
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fensitive 


or speech 


, | ‘HIS 
as a 


audi le zy 


} L 
DOOK 


text 


ginning course 
hearing tests 
this 
realized 

On the positive side 


for the 


material on audiology 


important 


together first time 


a body of 


previously avail 


able only in widely separated sources 
and unifies the material 
cohesive whole. In 


into a single, 


readable fash- 
us what audiol- 


ogy is, how it developed, what audiolo- 


very 


ion, it attempts to tell 





gists do, and exactly how they should 
go about doing it. 

Writing a book of this sort is surely 
a thankless job. The comprehensive 
treatment of so broad a field is a for- 
midable task. Few individuals have the 
breadth and scope of background to be 
equally well versed in such diverse areas 
as the nature of the hearing process, the 
use of the audiometer, the psychological 
consequences of deafness, and the selec- 
tion of hearing aids. Nor is there com- 
plete unanimity of opinion in the field 
on such sensitive questions as the use 
of masking in bone-conduction audi- 
ometry, or the value of various special 
tests that have been introduced in re- 
cent years. Inevitably, therefore, spe- 
cialists in particular areas will find 
statements in this book with which 
they may take mild or even violent 
exception. 

It is to the author’s credit, however, 
that he was even willing to undertake 
the difficult but necessary job of pull- 
ing all this material together and striv- 
ing to make it meaningful to the 
student. 

Dr. Newby has been intimately ac- 
quainted with the relatively new and 
rapidly growing field of audiology al- 
most inception. As both 
teacher and clinician at Stanford Uni- 
versity and as consultant to the Audi- 
ology Program of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, he has amassed a considerable 
body of firsthand knowledge of prob- 
lems and procedures in the evaluation 
and rehabilitation of hearing-impaired 
children and adults. He has used this 
rich background to advantage in the 


from its 


organization of this subject matter and 
in the presentation of clearly defined, 
step-by-step procedures for the admin- 
istration of standard audiometric tests 
in the clinical situation. 

On the negative side, this 


book has certain quite basic limitations. 


however 


Many workers will take issue with some 
of the test procedures advocated, par- 
ticularly the method outlined for ob- 
taining pure-tone thresholds. The clini- 
cal experiences of individuals 
must surely lead them to question seri- 
ously the order and duration of stimu- 
lus presentation implied by the specific 
procedures outlined in this book. A 
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many 


similar problem arises in connection 
with a number of other test procedures, 
and, indeed, constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal limitations of the book. Tests 
such as the “most comfortable loudness 
level” and the threshold for cold-run- 
ning speech are presented in a manner 
disproportionate to their experimental 
validation and to their general accept- 
ance among experienced clinicians. It is 
also disappointing to observe the con- 
tinued use of such archaic terminology 
as “perceptive impairment” throughout 
the book. 

To the student of audition, 
this book will be extremely disappoint- 
ing. The discussion of special tests be- 
yond routine pure-tone and speech audi- 


serious 


ometry is elementary and sometimes 
naive. There is, furthermore, little at- 
given to the theoretical and 
neurophysiological considerations under- 
lying the various procedures and their 
The book lacks both the 
depth of analysis of Hirsh’s Measure- 
ment of Hearing (McGraw-Hill, 1952) 
and the breadth of 
age characterizing 
of Experimental 
1951) 

As a 
in audiology, however 


tention 


applications 


systematic cover- 


Handbook 
(Wiley, 


stevens 


Psychology 


text for an elementary course 


the book may 


be guardedly recommended. In spite 


of these basic limitations, the material 


is comprehensive, well organized, and 


clearly presented 


Psychotherapy But Not the 


American Kind 


Ernst Kretschmer 


Medizinische Psychologie. Stuttgart: 


DM 29.60. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Korner, born in Vienna, was first 
trained by Claparéde and Piaget at 
Then he came to the States 
to be re-outfitted at Teachers College, 
Columbia, with the skills and attitudes 
of the American clinical psychologist. 
He still has both professional personali- 
ties available for use, and he wishes the 
Americans would indulge more in Euro- 
pean Denkreisen—would visit Kretsch- 
mer, for instance. For the past decade 
he has been Chief Psychologist and As- 
sociate Professor of Psychiatry at the 
Medical College of the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City 


Geneva. 


HILE visiting in Central Europe a 

few years ago, my wife and I 
were admiring a handsome and historic 
Victorian house. The owner, attracted 
by our curiosity, invited us in. Once in- 
side, we forgot the historic merits of 
the house and found ourselves immersed 
in the fantasy of living in a turn-of-the- 
century house with its large rooms, in- 


Georg Thieme, 1956. Pp. viii 


4 N. KORNER 


adequate heat, and its lack of modern 
conveniences. My 
me: “A wonderfully 
house, but I could not live in 
you?” I replied 
could.” Nor could many 
chologists live with Dr 


mer’s 


wife whispered to 


solid crafted 
it—could 
“No—few Americans 
American 
Ernst - 
achievement, his 
Medizinische Psychologie 


architectural 


To the American psychological pub- 
lic Dr. Kretschmer is known as the 
psychiatrist who, in 1921, set forth the 
notion of morphological types (pyknic 
and athletic). At present, he 
is professor of psychiatry and neurology 
at the University of 
career in 
with many 
and in psychiatry: 

In his Medizinische Psychologie 
Kretschmer endeavors to bring to phy- 


asthenic, 


Tubingen. His 
psychiatry is distinguished 


publications in neurology 


sicians a greater knowledge and under- 
standing of psychology. This book of 
psychology, written by a physician for 
physicians, could not have been pub- 
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orously atomistic associ 
with some superficial concession 
staltism. Affects are considered 
tributes t sensations; tempera 
correlated to physiology 
goes down the historic path ot 
psychology. Many instincts are postu 
lated, the old Kretschmerian typology 
is defended and considerable attention 
is given to psychomotor theory. There 
is little animal psychology and only lip 
service is paid to a genetic point of 
view. He derives his main components 


the 
theoret 
etschmer 


o Freud. He « 


psychological 

affect psychom 

psychotherapy 
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effected 
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are part of the 
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ng He needs 


unattainable Perfection, even 


ore than t ounding in old piano, is what alone gives meaning our life on 
unavailable star. 
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With Responsibility Left In 


Alexander A. Schneiders 


Personal Adjustment and Mental Health. New York: Rinehart, 1955. 


Pp. xvii + 587. $5.00. 


Reviewed by ANN MAGARET GARNER 


Dr. Garner, known to many psycholo- 
gists for her activities in the work of 
the American Psychological Association, 
has a 1941 PhD from Stanford, where 
she worked with Lewis Terman and 
Maud Merrill. She taught clinical psy- 
chology for four years at Stanford and 
for six years at Wisconsin, and later and 
since her marriage she has held various 
fellowships and other posts all having 
to do with experimental psychopathol- 
ogy, diagnostic testing, and the mother- 
child relationship. With Norman Cam- 
eron she is co-author of Behavior Pa- 
thology (Houghton Mifflin, 1951). 


— areas of psychology demand 
more of a textbook writer than the 
field of personal adjustment. For one 
thing, ‘adjustment’ is not truly yet a 
definitive field, for it may embrace al- 
most any sort of behavior, from Sten- 
tor’s avoidance to schizophrenic with- 
drawal. For another thing, adjustment 
is a concept that may fit any number 
of diverse theoretical systems, from 
orthodox Freudian to neobehavioristic; 
so the writer must be explicit about his 
own theoretical preference while not 
ignoring the others. Even the sort of 
evidence to be accepted poses prob- 
lems: experiment and practical wisdom 
often disagree on what they say about 
adjustment, and clinical acumen may 
be at variance with both. Furthermore 
the question of personal application of 
principles arises more pointedly here 
than in most branches of psychology: 
the responsible author cannot dodge the 
readers’ practical questions, and, if he 
is thorough, he soon finds himself en- 
meshed in matters of common sense 
belief and personal value. Only an in- 
trepid psychologist undertakes a book 
in this field. The 
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author who writes 


successfully is he who has developed a 
consistent attitude toward many basic 
issues, who has feeling for the clinical 
aspects of his 
such a writer. 

This is a sophisticated, thoughtful 
book about personal adjustment. It 
makes appropriate use of the concepts 
of need, frustration, 


material. Schneiders is 


defense, and es- 
cape, while continuing to face certain 
dilemmas and making some choices that 
most psychological writers avoid as sci- 
entificially irrelevant. This book talks 
about “good” adjustment, about “mor- 
ally right” behavior. It argues for ad- 
herence to objective moral law and the 
development of religious adjustment as 
basic to mental health. It presents prin- 
ciples of positive mental 
practical terms 
vide 


hygiene in 
If these efforts to pro- 
a broader realistic base for the 
study of adjustive response seem to this 
reviewer not always to be successful, it 
may be because the author and the re- 
viewer turn to different grounds of evi- 
dence. The author needs some a prioris 
to begin with if he is going in the 
end to distinguish moral behavior. Mor- 
ality goes beyond science, and so does 
Schneiders. This is a proper goal, but 
let the reader not forget when it is the 
goal. 


at let us see exactly how 


Schneiders meets the problems which 
make an adjustment 
difficult to write. His point of view 
toward his subject matter is definite: 
adjustment is a “psychological” proc- 
ess; it involves “both mental and be- 
havioral” responses; its end is harmony 
between inner demands and external 
reality. At the same time, man is a 
“psychosomatic unity in which the dif- 


psychology so 


ferent processes of mental life and 
overt responses are complexly intermin- 
gled.” This implicitly dualistic position 
is always difficult to maintain. It does 
well enough with the concepts of need 
frustration inade- 


quacies become apparent when it is ap- 


and conflict, but its 


plied to neurotic, hysteric 


this 


moreover 


and psycho- 
book these 


have a way 


somatic illnesses. In 
three disorders, 
of becoming almost indistinguishable 
from one another—a unique occurrence 
in a volume which otherwise is, if any- 
thing, overclassified and overmeticulous 
Schneiders gives points of view other 


than his 


treatment 


own straightforward, if brief 


For example, he describes 


psychoanalytic theory impartially, but 
length to 


of it, more and more sharply as the 


comes at reject large parts 


book goes on. Conventional 


objections 


(overemphasis on sex, overgeneraliza- 


tion from the abnormal, questionable 


experimental support) gradually yield 


in importance to the basi 
determinism 


volitional freedom per- 


sonal responsibility irresponsibility 
Understandably, the concept of the un- 
conscious suffers a similar fate. From a 
dispassionate initial definition and posi- 
excellent 


tive applications (notably 


discussions of defense 
guilt the 
point 


isms 
concept deteriorate 
where Schneiders calls it 


portant in everyday behav 


ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS 





after, it seems to become blameworthy, 
and to be virtually ignored in precisely 
those areas where it could be most 
useful 
No one would insist upon adherence 
a particular theory, of course, or 
icular set of concepts; but 
Schneiders, while disavowing a simple 
Cartesian dualism, has difficulty in con- 
a convincing alternative. Al- 
choice would appear to be 


of psychosomatic monism, dis- 


ions between personal responsibil- 
and irresponsibility for adjustive 
grow wider and more uncom- 

the book unfolds 
evidence adduced iS pri- 
consistent, detailed, logical argu- 
and appeal to authoritative 
irces which 


book abour in brief, pointed 


unusually diverse 


taken often from other texts 

nt and abnormal psychology 

infrequer experimen- 

and typically from Catho- 

as well as from the more 

cited nonreligious sources 

From this time-honored rational method 

from authority Schneiders 

jeparts mainly when he goes to nature 
for : Beant 


evidence from clinical cases. Fre- 


quently, however, these cases turn out 
to be the brief sort which may unwit- 
tingly foster in the naive reader the 
popular conception that human nature 
is simple and its alteration and improve- 
ment almost magically easy. Certainly 
Schneiders obtains evidence by way of 
the experimental method too seldom for 
this reviewer's taste, particularly on the 
topics of frustration, conflict, defense, 
and escape. Most of his references to 


experimental findin are by footnote 


comes about that the rational- 

ic, intellectualized approach, which 
characterizes the béok, snowballs as it 
proceeds. The implicit dualism results 
in Schneiders’ emphasis upon self-deter- 
mination, self-control, and intellectual 
understanding as guarantors of mental 
health. Let the patient remain respon- 
sible, he seems to say; and indeed, at 
times, he emphasizes conscious choice 
so heavily that an inexperienced or 
hasty reader could easily come to blame 
the non-adjusted, neurotic, or otherwise 
ill patient for the personal weakness 
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that led him to his troubles. It is true 
that Schneiders ignore the 
emotional and early developmental fac- 
tors, but he 


does not 


them in such a 
way that the emphasis of authority re- 
mains on the intellect. There is an al- 
ternative approach, an amoral one, 
which he does not expound. This is a 
book with a purpose: 


assesses 


But more important is the real need for 
a text that does not shy away from the 
basic issues posed by morality and religion 
In the author’s opinion, the psychology of 
adjustment and mental health cannot be 
adequately from moral 
and religious concepts and principles; this 


developed apart 
text therefore represents in part an effort 


to integrate the several disciplines that 


bear so intimately on the lives of men 


Wists remains the final question of 
the practical application of this mate- 
rial to life situations. Schneiders refuses 
to side-step this delicate issue; along 
with many sections on personal and so- 
cial adjustment, he provides positive 
principles for the guidance of everyday 
conduct. He elects, however, to derive 
his practical principles of adjustment 
from the concept of responsibility in- 
stead of the scientifically more familiar 
one of causality. There is much to be 
said in favor of dealing, in a new book, 
with such important and neglected top- 
ics as religion and morality, but readers 
will question Schneiders’ point of view 
here on therapeutic as well as philo- 
sophical grounds. Statements about the 
“immorality” of certain sex practices, 
the “facts” of the existence of God and 
of the Incarnation, the impossibility 
of complete adjustment if religious 
“truths” are denied, will arouse in many 
students anxieties not easily handled in 
the large classroom where the text may 
be used. It is one thing to pioneer in 
the area of religious and moral adjust- 
ment, but quite another to plead a spe- 
cial case for special beliefs. Both may 
be legitimate ways of writing a text in 
adjustment, but an explicit statement 
of which is being undertaken would 
seem to be as necessary here as it is for 
a preference in theoretical orientation. 

The reviewer is left with the impres- 
sion that this book is a serious, sophisti- 
cated approach to exceedingly difficult 
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topics in the field of adjustment. It is 
unique in its attempts to deal with such 
issues as personal values, wholesomeness 
and unwholesomeness of behavior, reli- 
gious and moral adjustment. It is, how- 
ever, an inevitable consequence of our 
contemporary attitudes in scientific psy- 
chology that Schneiders’ rationalistic 
approach and his concept of personal 


responsibility for adequate or inade- 
quate adjustment will impose a restri 

tion on the usefulness of the volume to 
who are not 
do without the 


those readers prepared to 
modern 
a deterministic monism. Nor 
this -viewe alter 
of the volume 


actly what neide al 


conventional 
mode of 
does careful study 


that she knows ex- 
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its Department of Psychology: He is 
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Professor of Psychology 


character of SClé ntific 
He started to write 


behaviorism-forty-years- 


method ever since 
a book om 
after-Watson and discovered so many 
contradictions in his own thinking that 
he turned to the philosophy of science 
for training and discipline. Now 
back psychology, but he 
means to do a book that presents a con- 
sistent behavioristic meta-psychology 


he is 
mainly in 


| ee a hundred years ago it became 
4 apparent to those con- 
cerned with psychological matters that 
all of the questions that they could ask 
could not be answered by a man sitting 


some of 


alone in an armchair. Some psychologi- 
cally philosophers thereupon 
stood up, walked into the nearest lab- 


oriented 


oratory, built or borrowed apparatus to 
help them control the conditions of ob- 
servation, and looked at other men and 
other organisms besides themselves. 
Thus was born the science of psychol- 
which, like an adolescent 
seeking independence and identity, be- 
gan to question and to disown 
ent philosophy. More 
young science looked again and recog- 
nized wisdom in its parent, 


ogy, soon, 


its par- 
recently the 


a move 


D.G 


ELLSON 


made ea 


f children in 
that he 


by examining his own 


environment 


This book is evidence of 
tion. At a 


methodological kno\ 


rather elementary 


losophy of science has gair 
examination 

torical context 

of the special problems of psychological 
science. The philosopher’s emphasis on 
analysis is combined with the 


scientist’s requirement of e 


logical 
pirical ver- 
ification 

The author is 


ogy 


Professor of Psychol- 
at the University of Sydney. As a 
iversity his 


psychometrics 


graduate student at that Un 
chief interests were in 
and the more philosophical aspects of 


psychology After a decade devoted to 


educational psychology and vocational 
he took command of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Sydney. He 
keeps his interests in testing 
methodology, 


; os 
in 1952 


guidance 


and in 
visited the United States 
and is now experimenting on 
visual space perception 

In this book O’Neil presents the 


strategy and method of science as cy- 
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method in psychology today. More ex- 
tensive systematizations are illustrated 
by a single brief (and nonsyllogistic) 
treatment of Hull’s analysis of the 
serial-position effect and a mention of 
the 178 theorems derived from 18 pos- 
tulates in his A Behavior System. The 
kinds of theoretical systematizations 
represented by the post-Hullian quanti- 
tative learning theories, information and 
communication theory, and the mathe- 
matical approaches to sensory processes 
are not mentioned. 


ie book has certain weaknesses. Its 
coverage of methodological points is 
perhaps too broad for its length, with 
the result that some matters are treated 
superficially, others too abstractly. The 
section on experimental method, for ex- 
ample, reads as though it had been writ- 
ten by someone who had read about 
psychological experiments in secondary 
sources but had never performed one 
himself. The discussion of experimen- 
tal controls in two-group experiments 
is simple and clear, but the omission of 
any reference to multivariable and even 
parametric designs is excessive oversim- 
plification even for an introductory text 
The interrelationship of experimental 
design and statistical tests of hypothe- 
ses is barely suggested—the two topics 
are presented in widely separated chap- 
ters. Important as statistical tests of 
hypotheses are in psychological re- 
search, they are treated in terms of a 
single example, one not at all repre- 
sentative of procedures commonly used, 
and in this example the relationship 
between the test and the hypothesis as 
stated is questionable. Test validity is 
discussed as “the obverse of systematic 
errors” in a way which might be justi- 
fied if validity were still defined as the 
extent to which a test measures what 
it is supposed to measure, but this again 
is not representative of modern treat- 
ments. 

In spite of a few such technical in- 
adequacies, this is a good introduction 
to scientific method in psychology—in 
my opinion the best—though the level 
of abstraction combined with the dry 
style of an English philosopher is prob- 
ably too much for 
sophomores. 
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Reviewed DY 


Dr. McNeil is a clinical psychologist 
at the University of Michigan. In the 
summer he works with deviant children 
at the University Fresh Air Camp, see- 
ing if he and the graduate students he 
instructs can diminish the deviations. In 
what he de 
“cosy undergraduate 
400 students” in the 
deviant 


the winter he guide scribe 


as a seminar of 
understanding of 
doing 
proble m of 
the student who “can’t concentrate.” He 
reviewed Louttit’s Clinical Psychology 
of Exceptional Children in CP, Nox 
1957, 2, 


individuals and in so 


faces again and again the 


292f 


HERE is 
kanisch abc jut 


something ganz ameri- 
an academic culture 
that consumes so many books on how- 
to-study. As our European contempo- 
raries are fond of pointing out, where 
else but in America would a university 
accept Johnny who can’t 
write intelligibly, or study effectively? 
What other feels compelled to 
remind its college students that educa- 
tion has a goal? 

Logically, if George could pull him- 
self together, he would not have come 
apart in the first place. Authors of in- 
tellectual-do-it-yourself books solve this 
dilemma by assuming that if they can 
get George motivated, George will be 
able to pull himself together academi- 
cally. In the works of Voeks and of 
Dudycha we have two quite disparate 
attempts to achieve this highly desirable 
end. 


read, spell 


society 


ELTon B 


McNEIL 


In Learn More 
Dudycha pursues the 


With 
pron 
tle with considerable energ 
thusiasm. The subtitle of his 


ter is Efficiency Wins! and hi 


sentence declares, “Efficiency is charac- 
teristically American.” His l 
typical study problems 

for overcoming the 

a ring of command 

student is enjoined to 

Attitude,” “Banish Worry,” and 

Your Fear of Failure.” Since this pat- 
ently is more easily said than done, he 
offers a variety of iids to following his 
The student 


tor exam- 
ventilate ("get 


advice is urged 
ple to 
out”) and to do extra 
in order to succeed an 
tioned to respond 
school subject P 

In the book’s appendix Dudycha pro- 
vides a series of self-scoring tests with 
which the student may evaluate his at- 
titudes, habits and personality 


characteristics. Other suggested projects 


interests, 
are designed to allow the student to 
learn for himself the value of study aids 
such as proper arrangements, 
time schedules, reciting spaced 
learning, and freedom from distraction 

The profuse, and sometimes redun- 
dant, illustrations, the 


lighting 


aloud 


level of com- 
munication, the style of writing, and 
the author’s a person’s 
conscious ability to master his conflicts, 
suggest that this book will find its great- 
est use among pre-college students 


confidence in 
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nes Deese’s recent book or d ming an Educated Person is both the A professor recommending any such 
tle of her book and an a immary bocks to students must usually shroud 
his own past study habits in a heavy 
veil of secrecy. During his undergrad- 
days, the average professor wal- 
lowed in a then unrecognized luxury of 


direct 


Research 


Wh 
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n of this book, Com- 

on Human Relations 
lition has been written 

nd author 
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authors 
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without the other is mere pedantry, on 
me relevant history one hand, and nonintelligent behaving 

department 1irman at ittenberg we may write that Professor Berrien, i yn the other.” 

College in Ohio. A vigorously exhorta 1946, now at tgers but then a psy- What results is two books in one 
tive manner, with efficiency.as its key- logist ‘olgate, visiting Harvard art I, the Comments, contains nine 
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chapters of theoretical foundations. 
Part II consists of thirty-three cases 
How is the book to be used? Presum- 
ably the students read the Comments 
and discuss the Cases, with the instruc- 
tor following a permissive, nondirective 
method of class discussion. 

What is the 
Parts I and II? 


only a loose connection although, in the 


relationship between 


Admittedly, 


there is 


reviewer's judgment, an effective one 
Each part is arranged according to the 
same developmental sequence, in which 
with 


face-to-face 


one begins individual dynamics, 


proceeds to groups, and 
concludes with the theme of human re- 
lations in the context of complex social 


systems. 


Rim reading this book, this re- 
viewer attempted to organize his reac- 
tions by asking himself two questions 
the under each of the 
headings of individual, group, and social 


about material 


systems. (1) How adequate is the ma- 
terial with respect to the development 
of the skills of diagnosis and interpreta- 
tion? (2) How adequate is the material 
for the development of skills in plan- 
ning action and in anticipating conse- 
The 


indicated a 


quences? answers to these ques- 
high level i 
ment for the former but some weakne 
for the latter. 

The 
vidual dynamics were chosen with care 
and those 
chapters in which a point of view of 
the social 


havior was presented. This section, it 


tions of attain- 


Comments in the area of indi- 


originality, particularly in 


perception of individual be- 


would seem, might have been strength- 


ened by inclusion of a more detailed 
yf 


discussion of personality and, perhaps, 
of some material on personality devel- 
opment. As one proceeds to the next 


the 


becomes 


sections, however, 
the material pro- 
gressively weaker, an inadequacy that 
in the chap- 
These 
chapters might have been improved by 


two diagnostic 


impact of 


is particularly apparent 
ters on complex social systems 


more emphasis on the significance of 


formal organizations—structure, proce- 


dures, and policies—as determinants of 
individual and group behavior. 

When evaluated against the objective 
of the development of action-oriented 
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skills, both parts of the book seemed 
less adequate. In reading the chapters 
on concepts, it was difficult to recognize 
in them implications for strategy. In al 
fairness to the authors, it 
that such a criticism should be 
more appropriately at social science as 


may be 


said 
i 


, , 
1e€Veier 


a profession, for our collective knowl- 
edge makes us much more effective at 
talking than at devel- 
oping effective: programs for remedi 


about situations 
action. 

In addition 
modifications to the case material 


one might suggest 
would have increased usefulness of 
treatment for the development of ac- 


Would it not be 


: 1, y 
o include more cases 


ee 1 
tion skills desirable 


t reader 
7" . 
decision-making¢ 


he would 


intO a 
which 


courses OI action 


consider 
, 


Secondly, 
not be more cases 
a series of two or more chapters? Each 
chapter might end with the reader at 
some choice point where he mi 

a strategy for action 


the 


would then 


and, presumably 
predict consequences. JT he reader 
be in a position ] 
the adequacy of 

the 


means of 


through 


ries 


To the instructor who has never used 


the case method, one question 


How 


to the use of such 


evitably arise: do student 
method of permissive discussion? 
formation relevant to this question 
contained in an interesting 


this book, in which the 


their own experiences 


appendix to 
authors dis« 
} 


and comment 


the problems involved in the effectin 
utilization of their text 

teach 
much to 
ad- 
vance, as compared with books of cases 
without with those with 


cases plus a series of selected readings 


For anyone attempting to 
> t 
book has 


significant 


man relations, this 


offer and represents a 


concepts or 


as a substitute for a theoretical founda- 
tion. The cases here cover a wide vari- 
ety of situations and are always ab- 


This has its 


limitations, yet perhaps we may antici- 


sorbing second edition 
pate a third, one which will deal more 
effectively with the dynamics of social 
systems and with the development of 
skills in planning and taking action. 
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ideas derived 
chology into education I the 


hand, and 


this book 


one 
other. In 


attention 1s 


medicine 
relatively little 
spent on the more severe emotional dis- 


The 


is with attitudinal and motivational fac- 


turbances author’s main concern 
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decision-making models unencumbered 
by their technical mathematical details.” 
The remaining 113 pages of text contain 
eight mathematical appendices which 
are supposed to be more difficult than 
the text and not essential to it. I ques- 
tion both of these assertions. If Luce 
and Raiffa had worked the content of 
the appendices into the text, they would 
have improved their book. 


|) hoe and game theories can be 
normative or empirical; that is to say, 
they can assert what people should do 
or predict what they will do. Luce and 
Raiffa do not choose between these in- 
terpretations. They Is 
and leave the choosing to you. These 
theories apply to men who are assumed 
to have unlimited calculating capacities 
complete information 
consequences of their acts, and a curi- 
kind of selfishness. All 
reasons why a man might like or dis- 
like certain states of the world combine 
into a single measure of desirability 
called utility. A man can always tell 
which of he prefers, his 
preferences are always transitive, and 


present the too 


about possible 


ous, ferocious 


two states 
he always bases his choices on some 
kind of utility maximization principle 
(These assumptions are slightly relaxed 
by being made stochastic in Appendix 
1—with the surprising result that some 
very simple and apparently reasonable 
axioms lead to an impossibility.) 

After a brief these 
prerequisites (38 payes and one appen- 


introduction to 


dix), the book turns to its major con- 
cern, game theory, to which it devotes 
334 pages. After an introductory chap- 
ter on the various mathematical forms 
to which games can be reduced, it dis- 
cusses games of various 
kinds for three chapters and then n-per- 
son games for six chapters. Appendices 
discuss proofs 


two-person 


of the famous minimax 
theorem, several geometrical interpreta- 
tions of two-person zero-sum games, 
solution procedures, infinite games, se- 
quential compounding of games, and 
linear programming. Finally, the book 
has a chapter on statistical 
theory and one on 
making. , 

The central idea in the theory of 


games is the minimax principle. What 
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decision 


group decision- 


is that? It is a static notion, similar to 
the notion classical 


stability 


of equilibrium in 
kind of 
occur in competitive games 


economics, about a 
which may 
If two people play a game which is 
zero-sum (you must lose any sum that 
I win, and vice versa), a pair of strate- 
gies always exists which are in 
that if 
your equilibrium strategy and I know 
the best thing 


mine, and vice 


equilib 


rium in the sense vou choose 


that you have done so, 
I can do is to choose 
versa. But what if you don’t? The the- 
ory of games is silent. So the minimax 


principle is conservative in a curious 


way. It specifies that opponents will 


Duncan Luce (left) 


Howarp RaAIrra 


and 


always know and choose their conserva- 
tive In non- 


lead to 


minimax strategies 
games, this can curious 
paradoxes in which both players receive 
(according to the theory ) less than they 
could chose 


zero- 
sum 


receive if they different 
strategies 

Things get more complicated and less 
satisfactory in games for three or more 
persons. The applications of the mini- 
max principle are so unsatisfactory that 
a great deal of effort is being devoted 
to other principles of equilibrium—with- 
out producing startlingly better results 

The heart of the difficulty with mini- 
max and related principles is the as- 
sumption that each will have 
complete knowledge about the courses 
of action available to his opponents 


and their consequences, but will either 


player 


not have or net use any information at 


all about the chances that an opponent 
This 
assumption (which is much oversimpli- 
fied here; Raiffa 
brilliantly and at length) is not quite 
looks. What 

an assumption that any 


tion you think you have about my strat- 


will choose a particular strate 


Luce and discuss it 


sO naive as it amounts 


tO 18 intorma- 


’ } 


egy may reflect only. my diabolical in- 


genuity in laying a trap for you. The 


minimax principle is a way of making 


sure that any diabolical ingenuity I may 


use cannot hurt you. But order to 


protect yourself against potential 


diabolical ingenuity, you 
the chance of exploiting 
naive simple-mindedness. | 
oceal 


mally play poker on 


SLOCK arket 


gamble in the 
servatism may well be appropriate 


this 


almost « ompletels the 


that 


The worst fault book is 


it omits subyec 


of applying these game-theoretical and 


decision-theoretical models 0 social 
There is a chapter 
A pplication of 


it contains 


phenomena called 


n-Person Theory, but 


nothing but idealized 
model of Congress as a game, an ex- 
tensive discussion of ar 

periment on a part 


} icuiar 


and a pessimistic invent 
ferences between real 


It is 


mathematicians do not 


games easy to 
the existing empirical 
wise mathematical 
have been unwise 
have 


game 


made almost 
the« ry to 


Irom statistical 


scientists 
cations of 
distinguished 


tary) problems—at least 
cause it is so hard to see 


applied. Ir 


ideas can be | 


tended primarily for social scientists 


not mathematicians, a guide to the use 
of these models would indeed 

priate—as desirable as it 
Its absence 


book 


a guide is not 


write severely 


The fact that such 


unywhere se- 


value of the 
available 
verely reduces the value of the mathe- 
matical labors which have 


gone into 


these models 


ee E AND RatrFFA are unkind to their 
intended nonmathemati- 
cians. Their style is passive and pedan- 


audience of 





tic, especially in the first 
They do not take 


chances to have fun 


few ch apters 
their 


For instance, most 


advantage of 


of their examples are 


stated in a purely 
They have 
fensive devices customary in 
cmal te th 


hese devices guarantee 


abstract way used the de- 


lifelessness 


’ 


these problems 


r 


important 


has offered an 
proach. Perhaps 


decision theory 


the mott 
should be 
none too good But 
such we had better 

only to know where to 
to avoid) in our 


And Luce and 


time made it 


efforts to do 
Raiffa have for the 


possibl 


first 
maticians among us to get a firm grip 


on what these theories really mean. 
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nerely bad book 

The m 
that the book was written to be read 
after the data have beer 
Then it 


the volume 


ujor shortcoming 
: 
gathered 
Nowhere in 


is there evidenced any ap- 


is usually too late 


preciation of experimental design. For 
example, in a section on the use of 
authors say: “If 
these [they are referring to ideas de- 


rived 


knowledge, the 


prior 


from “some prior 
at least some notions about the 


hypothesis” 


knowledge or 
truth 
sug- 


or falsity of the 
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SMITH 


luded 


Used at that early 


can sharpen the 


be ine 
stage the 
comparisons 

them in the direction of the 
research worker's | ceptions n- 


deed, many of the met! f analysis 


the meth- 


designed to 


later 
ods of matched 
utilize such prior knowledge 

The authors state that Type I 
Type II errors cannot both be 
-t 


by increasing sample size 


presented 
f pairs 
and 
reduced 

This 
useful- 
this 
discussion 
which 


whose 


except 
ment ignores not only the 
f 1 Saal 


ness of good experimer design ir 


regard, but also the whole 
of the power of a statistical test 


follows a few pages later and 


only point is the choice of a 
test that 
without 


to permit 
will keep both 


increasing the sa 


‘rrors down 


The discussion of rank difference co- 
efficients is muddy. The authors confuse 
the null hypothesis of independence 
with the hypothesis of a zero index. The 
population index (either Spearman’s rho 
or Kendall’s tau) can be zero in a great 
only one of which is by 


many ways 
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independence. This explains why the 
two standard errors for tau (p. 67 and 
the one used in computing Table H) 
are so different. The table is appropriate 
for testing whether rankings are 
independent; the formula on page 67 
for testing whether tau is zero. The 
statement that the square of the Spear- 


two 


man coefficient measures the proportion 
of the variance in each variable ex- 
plained by the other is neither true nor 
false, only meaningless. The statement 
that tau “is not as good as ra (Spear- 
man’s coefficient) for describing rela- 
tionship, for it is not directly related 
to the product moment coefficients” is 
not only a mon sequitur, but the premise 
is wrong. 


As noted earlier, the coverage is 
broad. The material on tests of three- 
way contingency tables is a welcome 
addition to the literature of applied sta- 
tistics. This reviewer was disappointed 
not to find more discussion on the anal- 
ysis of complex contingency tables or 
of the use of mean ranges for shortcut 
statistics, but the authors cannot be 
expected to cover all the topics of such 
a large and complicated field. It is prob- 
ably useful for pedagogical reasons to 
include both the sign test and the Mc- 
Nemar test for related proportions, al- 
though the two tests are identical; but 
(the 
entries of Table O are linearly’ related 
to those of N) is unnecessary. 


the inclusion of separate tables 


The reviewer found the discussion of 
computational procedure clear for the 
most part. The discussion of the Mood- 
Brown median tests was particularly 
well done. The discussion of the Link 
and Wallace short-cut analysis of vari- 
ance is a2 major exception. The compu- 
tational procedure proposed for the 
two-variable experiment is ambiguous 
since the authors do not tell us how 
to arrange the table, even though the 
arrangement of the table affects the 
outcome of the analysis. The descrip- 
tion of bands for the 
normal distribution on normal proba- 
bility paper may confuse some students. 
The limits do lie a constant distance 
(in probability) above and below the 
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the confidence 


sample curve, but because of the distor- 
tion of the paper they look distinctly 
pinched in the middle, not parallel. 
The research worker who is confident 
of his own knowledge of statistical in- 
ference can find use for this book. 


Nevertheless, with the vast interest in 


nonparametric statistics now manifest 
among both mathematical and applied 
there 


methods writ- 


statisticians and research workers 
a book of 
which is not only comprehensive, 


What an 


will surely be 


} : —_- 
aiso rigorous innovation 


will be! 


Fact and Faith in Religious 
Psychology 


Wayne E. Oates 


Religious Dimensions of Personality. New York: Association Press, 1957. 


Pp. 320. $4.50. 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Douglas teaches the psychology of 
at Boston University, 
been trained in theology at Yale and in 
psychology (Gordon Allport) at Har- 
vard. He likes to himsel} 
working in the 


religion having 


think of a 
tradition of William 
James, seeking to understand religiou 
experience and thought rather than try- 
ing to prove or disprove conventional 
tenets. When he does get 
proving hypotheses, he 
for which he thinks 


around to 
vide nce, 


- +f 
Wan é 


that science pro- 


vides the surest sources 


i» the attempt to present a “system- 
atization of the psychology of reli- 
gion,” a professor at the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary has instead 
produced an _ excellent 
writings 


anthology of 
concerning personality from 
Augustine to Zilboorg. Since the book 
is quite frankly a venture in Christian 
apologetics, it be a scientific 
objective analysis of the topic 
consideration. 

Indeed, Oates’ very honesty in his 
goals—to assure Christians that they 
can read psychology without losing 
their faith, and to “correct” psychol- 
ogy through “Christian  insights’— 
warns one immediately of the book’s 
limitations, Throughout, as the author 
“frankly interprets personality from a 
religious point of view,” the reader be- 
comes dizzy through the double vision 
of mixing description of what man is 


cannot 


under 


WILLIAM 


DoUGLAS 


odologv ntemporary 


From this standp 


: elves 
major task of psychologists 


personality 


cover the understanding of 
Bible. Fruitles 


the face 


shrined in the 
is all research in 


less revelation. 


Y. 
ET, throughout, there is 


theme: the fear that the 


understanding of 


psychological 
lead 
people away from Christianity into sec- 
best, one of the 
religions such as Hinduism. At 
almost as if psycholo- 
gists are engaged in such a plot, and 
that the theologians must 
fight a rear-guard action against them 
In waging this battle against a 
chology of personality “which 
sents a real secularization of the reli- 
gious life of man,” Oates draws on over 


personality will 
ularism, or, at into 
Eastern 
times, it seems 
therefore 


psy- 
repre- 





People Working Together 


Alfred J. Marrow 


Making Management Human. New York: McGraw-Hill 
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human relations in industry. “Men who 
meet the payroll,” for their part, seem 
in increasing numbers to be turning to 
authorship of books on the same sub- 
ject, writing from the inside looking 
out. The combination of professional 
background with industrial experience 
and responsibility for management at 
a top administrative level, however, is 
rare indeed. Dr. Marrow is one of the 
few people in the United States equally 
in his element in both areas. A man of 
many hats, he is President of the Har- 
wood Manufacturing Corporation, on 
the Board of Trustees and a member 
of the faculty of the New School for 
Social Research, and a student of the 
late Kurt Lewin. His own company has 
been the laboratory for many studies 
in group dynamics, and the scene of 
application of their findings to indus- 
trial organization. The result of this 
happy set of circumstances is an emi- 
nently readable account of how, in at 
least one enterprise, psychology has en- 
tered into a partnership with industry. 
The all-too-frequent gap between the- 
ory and research, on the one hand, 
and application, on the other, is here 
bridged in a highly literate and enter- 
taining manner. The text is enriched by 
a delightful selection of highly relevant 
cartoons, a minimum of graphs and ta- 
bles, and effective use of case studies 
conducted at the company. While the 
primary audience for this volume will 
be the nonpsychologist managers in in- 
dustry, the practicing psychologist will 
also find it an interesting summary of 
theory and practice in human relations. 


Dr. Marrow’s central theme is the 
successful attainment of company goals 
through people: their atti- 
tudes, motivations, and group member- 
ships. The achievement of high produc- 
tivity, low turnover, and good morale 
primarily depends not 
trinsic factors as 
systems, employee and the 
artifacts of good working conditions, 
but upon feelings of belonging and par- 
ticipation in the making of decisions 
concerning oneself. 

Dr. Marrow 


interests, 


such ex- 
incentive 


upon 
pay rates, 


benefits, 


also summarizes effec- 
tively the psychological aspects of con- 
flict in industry, the role of feelings, 


of perceptual biases, of the needs of 
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workers for recognition and 
zation. He explores the “dynamics of 
togetherness’—‘‘*No man is an island” 
—and reports on the effects of group 
cohesiveness on work patterns, 
productivity, and reaction to 
pay systems. His 
nated by case histories of 
search 


self-reali- 


crew 
incentive 
discussion is illumi- 
action re- 
projects inspired and partici- 
pated in by Kurt Lewin and his asso- 
ciates. The author’s 
management 


audience—among 
personnel _particularly— 
may be given pause to reconsider their 
image of the man’ who is 
supposed to produce more under the 
promise of gain from incentive plans 
that ignore the who is 
thought to be better informed because 
the company puts out 


‘economic 


group and 


a flood of slick 
house organs 


The theoretical frame of reference is 


aa 


provided almost completely by the work 
of Lewin and his associates at the Re- 
search Center for 
This is, in 


on human 


Group Dynamics 


books 
that 


fact. one of the few 


relations in industry 
Mayo or Roethlis- 
berger. Carroll Shartle’s work on 
ership is similarly omitted 


fails to mention 
lead- 
Unions are 
referred to only briefly. Their possible 
role in participation processes 1s alluded 
to only once or twice. Such 


may reflect primarily the 


omissions 
role of the 
union in the company that 
rects. But what 
be if there 
which the 


and management 


Marrow di- 
’ 


a good thing it would 


were more companies in 
partnership of psychology 
was as close and as 
profitable as in this one. Philosophers 
Marrow 
psycholo- 


may not become kings, but Dr 


offers us the possibility that 


gists might become presidents! 


Experimental Naturalism 
with Animals 


John Paul Scott 


Animal Behavior. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 281 


$5.00. 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Stellar is a physiological psycholo- 
gist, a Harvard, 
Brown, and Hopkins, now at the Insti- 
tute of Neurological Sciences at the 
Medical School of the 


Pennsylvania. He has concerned himself 


behaviorist from 


University of 


with the brain mechanisms of learning, 
memory, attention, and perception, with 
the cat, the marmoset, and the monkey 
as subjects, but he says he is beginning 
to think that more attention ought to 
be paid to the ‘natural behaviors’ of 
animals, behaviors like feeding, drink- 
ing, and mating, and less to the analytic 
conceptions like learning, memory, and 
perception. Get the animal out of the 
laboratory test box and see what is im- 
portant to it. Also, says Stellar, watc 
the animal itself behave; do not jm 
study your records and data. 


ELIOT 


STELLAR 


5 ips study of animal behavior has 
followed two main 


ines in the 
The 


naturalistic approach, largely 


tory of science 


idl 
ince of the biologist and con 
the study of animal 


L 
SaAKC 


behavior 
own The method here is 
} 


servation and recording of 


and exciting examples of animal behav- 
The 
dominating theory is the theory of evo- 


and the 


adaptation to the environment 


ior in a wide variety of species 


lution dominating concept is 

The second line of approach is the 
behavioristic study of animals, typified 
in the work of the American psycholo- 
gist. This is the 


study of selected species, suited to lab- 


careful, experimental 


oratory life. It is an analytic 
tive approach in that it 


compara- 
often turns to 
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ill 


communica 
determined by 
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11m 


whether 


indi 


il 
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evolu- 


and r 
tionary stability. It 


is lackin 


imal ngdom 


Or- 


9 on 


develop y when social 


that 


est hypotheses 


nd to 


or there is social 


discoveries 


change 


n the rela 


i 


fundamental 


h, 


many 


intimal, territoria 


; 


0d 


verning gr t 


mn" 


and 


princ ple gt popu 1 


mating, ngnting, 


ther kinds of behavior 


author believes. restrict 


; 
i 


their territories 


have 


Oo 


to the 


terri- 
vy depend so 


a serious failing 


which Scott’s book may help correct 
ong with this thought-pro- 


wr 
WT 


ission of social behavior? 


hor admission, there 


hor’s owr 
generaliza- 


hav e 


more 


o his 


i 


bee 
than 
there 
de- 


2 
aU 


th 


ner 


ar) 
seriou 


emphasis or 


Te experienc e ai- 

supporting evidence 
The other 

that the author unnecessarily assumes 


tha 


thoug 


~ if 1s 


ises 


ne 


arly in en- 


pertect 


t pro- 


dowing animals with capacities tha 


mote the the species. For 


example migration is 
during ‘critical perioc mm ; s C1 ir -xami of ver ] to 1 I a o locali- 


the 


cor 


rere 


a4 


What's re ally goo 
behavior ? 


remind the 
strik- 
easily un- 


of his 


It 
psychologist of ma 
ehavior 
the 


behaviorist 


soc 


oratory ny 


mal ng patterns of b not 


withir 


} 
dal 


lerstood framework 


viduals convention ic concepts, de- 


signed as they are for the individual 


boratory isolation 


ion adopts mal in 


an 
It 


will uralistic observer 


the 


nat 


early experience. Dif 


to the 


ex} pose 


susceptiodl to of 


age 


“ hilt 
. ibility 


within 


Doss 


are - 
. r 


con- 


the 


a i ic 


itical period’ experience trolled experimentation 


and the au 


a natural environment 
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Teachers of Art as Mental 
Hygienists 


Viktor Lowenfeld 


Creative and Mental Growth. (3rd ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp 


xxii + 541. $5.90. 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Rigg is the chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Philosophy of 
Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. He is actually a double PhD 
—one of them in philosophy and the 
other in psychology—from different uni- 
versities (Pennsylvania and Ohio State). 
He is past president of the Division of 
Esthetics of the American Psychological 
Association, but also a Diplomate in 
Counseling of the American Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychology 
That brace of 
actly to fit him to assess the Lowenfeld 
book. 


—_— third edition of this book pre- 
serves the f 


fundamental point of 
author 


competences seems ex- 


view of the who is Professor 


of Art Education at 
State University. 
1947, and the second in 1952. 

A question may be raised whether 
this book falls within the area of art 
education or of hygiene. Ac- 
it belongs to both. Art education 
is presented as a serious affair, and the 
that 
methods in early art training will have 
to be placed alongside the lack of cud- 
dling during nursing and overstrict toilet 


the Pennsylvania 
The first edition came 
out in 


mental 
tually 


reviewer came to feel erroneous 


training as a cause of whatever is wrong 
with us 

The purpose of art education is per- 
sonality development through creative 
expression author, 
creativity is an instinct possessed by all 
of us. The must be 
emphasized over the product. Especially 


According to the 


creative process 
for early training, Lowenfeld’s injunc- 
tions remind us of Rousseau’s negative 
approach to the early training of his 
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MELVIN G. RIGG 


approximate mental age by observing 
drawings 
Much emphasis 


ences in 


1S placed on differ- 


type of imagery, a point of 
Meumann The 


according to one in- 


view reminiscent of 
visual type (47% 
vestigation) is 
with the changing qualiti 
light shade. Attention 
atmosphere and perspective 
pressionistic art. The haptic 


organic and kinesthetic in 


interested appearance 
color 


and 


nant, comprised 23% 
Such persons are interested 
them 
have psyct 
This is 

The other 30% 


expression; for 
color tend to 


fictitious character, Emile. The child 
There must be 
Avoid classified 
coloring books as you would the plague. though the 
De- 


child’s need I his 


nificance 


must express himself 


no imitation. Beware of rules! 


author state: 
Teach nothing about color theory ind haptic types are 
tails must grow out of the 
for self-expression. Do nothing to inter- 
fere with this 


‘reative activities are important 


cause they serve as a means for 


tional release and adjustment. 
promote independence and flexibilit 


thinking 


dynamics and social interaction. Art ed- on 


They can be used for group ploy various 


whic h has be 


ingredient since the 


ucation is thus an important i uppearal 
training for citizenship Educational 
Much of the book consists in out- 

I the child’s 


opment, with a listing of 


devel- 
ing appropriate 
projects and materials for each level 
The following abbrev 


the get 


The scheme below is 


iated summary will 
show attern 
presented 


normal course of The 


gifted child progresses at a faster rate; teresting 
Although detailed 


} ’ 


adnormai 


development chology 
the retarded child lags behind 
there are deviations due to 


trictinne : » wemeeelie . 
restrictions, one Can usually assign an 


Stage 
Scribbling Kinesthetic experience 
»re-schematic 


Schemati 


Representation of objects 


Schemata expressed by gec 
represent space. X-ray pictures 
parts 


Dawning Schemata and geometric lines 


realism 


sented. Overlapping of near and far ol 


Pseudo-realistic Attempts at three dimensional expression 


Crisis of This is when many of us become cons 


adolescence ity of our products and quit altogether ich attitudes 
be corrected. Art education is not professional training for 


the gifted few, but training in creativity for everyone 





ing in the form of drawing greatly 
proved the morale 
such groups as the cerebral 
the mentally ret 


romoted the « 


im- book by the author 


tiene sous Pay 
itive Activity, 


and adjustment of as 
palsied and 


urded, and apparently 
ire 


disturbed girl 
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What Europeans Know about 
Perception 


Kai von Fieandt 


Varseblivningens Psykologi. (Trans. from Finnish into Swedish by U. von 
Troil.) Helsingfors: Sdderstrom, 1956. Pp. 370. 


Reviewed by PER SAUGSTAD 


Dr. Saugstad is a member of the Psy- 
chological Institute of the University of 
Oslo. It was David Krech, visiting Nor- 
way in 1949-50, who got him interested 
in experimental psychology, so inter- 
ested that he went to the University of 
Chicago for a PhD in psychology in 
1952. There he came under the influ- 
ence of Thurstone and Riesen, and of 
two distinguished visitors, Kdéhler and 
Tolman. He has published mostly on 
the psychology of thinking and problem- 
solving, but he has worked also on dis- 
crimination learning and form percep- 
tion, as well as on vision, especially the 
Duplicitatstheorie. 


HE psychology of perception is re- 

ceiving an increasing interest in 
America and a number of excellent 
studies have been published there. The 
European psychologist in the area of 
perception might, however, have some 
reason to complain about the treatment 
given to the continental contributions 
in this area. To take some outstanding 
examples, neither in the chapters on 
perception in Stevens’ Handbook nor in 
F. L. Allport’s extensive treatment of 
perception in his recent book, and not 
even in Woodworth and Schlosberg’s 
Experimental Psychology does it seem 
that justice has been done to European 
contributions. 

K. von Fieandt’s new book on per- 
ception contains a wealth of material 
not known to the American psycholo- 
gist whose reading has been limited to 
the English literature. In this book a 
rather extensive treatment is given of 
studies by Katz, Rubin, Révész, Gelb, 
von Hornbostel, Metzger, and many 
more recent studies, in addition to 
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the work of Wertheimer, Kohler, and 
Koffka, already well known to Ameri- 
Von Fieandt’s book is also 


based on what point 


can readers 
appears .to be a 
of view mainly to be found in the con- 
tinental tradition, 
action of the 
therefore, feel sure a translation of this 
book into English would be most wel- 
come to many American psychologists 
and it is to be hoped that this transla- 
tion may soon be undertaken 


namely, the inter- 


sensory modalities. I 


In spite of the relatively small num- 
ber of Finnish psychologists and the 
few academic positions it has in this 
field, Finland has 
tile psychology 


a remarkably versa- 
with 
workers in the main specialties of psy- 
chology. Von Fieandt is director of the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
Helsinki. He has 


a number of 


good research 


versity of done re- 
areas, but his 
dominant interest lies in the psychology 
of perception. He 


search in 


introduced to 
this problem area by the Finnish phi- 
losopher and psychologist, Eino Kaila 
Before the war he performed his studies 
on shadows—work known to the 
dent of 


was 


stu- 
psychology. He 
studied some time with Egon Brunswik 
in Vienna, but 


experimental 


and foremost he 
appears to have been influenced by the 
two Scandinavian psychologists: Edgar 
Rubin and David Katz. The reason that 
psychologists of Denmark, Finland, and 
Sweden have been so active in the in- 
vestigation of 


first 


perceptual 
probably to a large extent because of 
the stimulation given by Rubin, Katz 
and Kaila. The work of the Swedish 
psychologists on perception is becoming 
known in America, but the contribution 
of the Danish psychologists to this area 


processes is 


is unfortunately not known since it is 
only slowly being translated into Eng- 
lish. Now with book 
much of the Finnish work, at least 
will most probably reach a wider public 

The 


and the wealth of experimental findings 


von Fieandt’s 


richness of human perception 
and different points of view make this 
area one requiring the utmost 
worker. He 


the great psychologists of 


patience 
of the research must, like 
perception in 
the past, live with his problems. Von 
Fieandt’s presentation bears witness t 
his own careful absorption of 
He knows 
extreme difficulties encountering 


search this 


not afraid of taking an ir 


perimental findings 
worker in area 
ideper 
sition on many of the problem 
book must be read 

and reflectively as it has beer 
In some few cases I believ 
condensed his presentatior 

that it is difficult to understar 
point without going back to the « 
which he 

The student witt 


material on 
views 
prerequisite for a study 
1 


some patience—will find 


von Fieandt elucidates 


of intricate problems 


= most continental psv« 


r 
in the perceptual area, vor 
is admittedly phenomenalisti: 
approach. He argues well 
proach 


indicating how extremely 


plex statements about perceptual phe- 
nomena should necessarily be put in a 
functional language. By 

ing up of the terms 1 
amassing of experimental data, percep- 
tual psychology can reach—so 


von 
Fieandt believes—what he considers 
be its goal: a description 


the physical dimensions. A i 


good 


exam- 
ple of this slow adi is to be found 
treatment of the 
shows how 
have been 
cleared up by Helmholtz, Hering, Katz, 
and other research 
Gelb was capable of formulating a point 


Ince 
in von Fieandt’s fine 
perceptual constancies. He 


these gradually 


problems 


workers, and how 
of view that takes care of a large array 
of data. Von course 
aware of many of the difficulties in the 
phenomenal approach and of the weak- 


Fieandt is, of 
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nesses of some of the work in this tra- 
dition, e.g. that of Katz, but I believe 
he should have used a little more space 
to clarify and expand his methodologi- 
cal points of view. 

Another point on which he may be 
work 
of many American research workers. If 
American research 


criticized is his omission of the 
workers are to be 
criticized for not doing justice to the 
European studies on perception, so von 
Fieandt might with equal right be criti- 
cized for not doing justice to the Ameri- 
One misses in his book a 
cussion of the work of outstanding 
Hebb, Riesen 


mention but a 


cans dis- 


American contributors 
Helson 
few. An 
of these 


the value 


and Ames, to 


ncorporation of the studies 


writers would have increased 
of von Fieandt’s own chap- 
ter on the ontogenetic development of 


perception. 


Vix FIEANDT’s book does not contain 


only a discussion of the work of other 
perceptual psychologists. In the last two 
chapters he has presented his own con- 
tributions toward the formulation of a 
theory of perception. Here he attempts 
to extend to other sensory modalities 
Katz’s views on visual phenomena un- 
der reduced visual cues. He also deals 
with the problem of the interaction of 
the sensory modalities. Von Fieandt 


that 


of substance 


amasses evidence our perception 
and of mate- 


riality is the result of a complex inter- 


of objects, 


action between a number of senses. For 
example, our reference system for spa- 
tial orientation and location of objects 
is built up by an interaction between 
the vestibular and kinesthetic senses as 
well as vision, touch, and hearing. Our 
perception of 


objects therefore, is de- 


pendent upon very complex relation- 
ships between sensory inputs. If the re- 
lationship is changed by reducing the 
incoming stimulation in some way, this 
decrement results in a reduction in per- 
ceptual stability and in objectivity. It 
is to be hoped that von Fieandt will 
elaborate this theory in a series of re- 
ports in English as it would constitute 
a most interesting supplement to the 
American work on the ontogenetic de- 


velopment of perception. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


FACT AND PREJUDICE 


of John B. Miner’s In- 
telligence in the United CP, Mar 
1958, 3, 69 f.), Miss Dorothy Ransom re- 
fers to me as one of 


In her review 
State 
two “notoriously ra 

Miss Ransom 


does not say why she so regards me, but 


cially prejudiced writers.” 


by her 


suggestion to Dr. Miner that he 
} h 


could have done better by referring to the 
Welt- 
Miss Ran 


work on the 


publications of Gilliland, Benedict 


fish, Marcus, and Bitterman 
seems to imply that their 


Negro 


was more preferable to her than was mine 


problems of the white difference 


To me there is only one reason why 


critic indulges in name-calling, and th 
because the lislikes 
has no other basis for 


something, 
criticizing 
there is factual objection 
point of view, the 
names, but needs 
objection. In 

problem may 

for its accuracy. But name-calli 
and neith 


of the 


critic masks the objection, 
impugned writer nor students 
lem know where to begin t 
implied error. 

The problem of the Negro-white 
score difference needs a factual 
It cannot be solved merely by saying 
it does not 
distinguished 


wish 


exist, no 


social scientists who do not 


to have it exist. The shape and size 


of the earth would never have been known 
distinguished ge- 


had the opinions of the 


ographers and astronomers of the time 


been heeded; the sun would have contin- 


ued to revolve around a flat disc supported 
by four gigantic elephants standing firmly 
in the heavens. If we 


continue to invest 


the race difference problem with moral 
considerations, we 
a flat disc 

I should 


would do 


shall continue to live on 


Miss 
scientists are expected to 
works. I should like 
to have her point out the factual errors 
in my studies 


appreciate it if Ransom 
what 


do with each other’s 


Students of 


that a 


the problem 


would consider very constructive 
deed 

Frank C. J. McGurk 

Villanova University 


Villanova, Pa. 
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ANENT WHYTE ON PERSONALITY TESTING 


In the course of his 
The 


ministrative 


review f Whyt 
Man and Simon 
Behavior (CP, April 1958 


S y , your reviewer seems nave 


Organization 


tified himself as 

with a sense of humor. I w 
of these characteristics made 
choice to review the Whyte 
True, much of 

Whyte’s advice 

sonality 

tique of 

logical 

in the 

along 


Why does 


nality 
»b. But ps 


otherwise 


cess on a 
claim 
tistics to 


the 


they are not so 

to undertake the sl 
trated by Whyte 

to the Worthington 
cedure: “There are 
‘the biserial « 
Worthington cutoff is 
accuracy of the internal 
confused with the accuracy 
ises.” This gem is worth analy 
has been arguing against the practi 
quoting internal correlations amor 
scores of 
sonality 


each test or among different per- 


tests, since he thinks these co- 
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Hebb —Texthook ol 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Departing radically from the “popular science” ap 

proach of many introductory texts, this unusual neu 

book gives your students a clear picture of today’s 

theories on the ynechanisms of human behavior. Dr 

Hebb points out only what is actually known about 

behavior and the mental processes underlying it, as 

A Ne _ determined by observation and controlled experi- 

L4VEW ments with man and the higher animals. The mind 

Saunders Book! is considered as an important part of brain activity 

i ; Objective methods for investigating perception 

A biological learning, memory, motivation, emotion, thinking 

approach to mental illness “ neural — <i fully ripe issed 

, > 2_T > aj i > rh 

psychology— You will wag the acu can be readily ad pend to borl 

" introductory and terminal courses in psychology. A 
understandable 


valuable teacher’s manual is available to supplement 
to the student the text. It offers suggestions for amplifying 


and 


: a y in lectures the he , or 
with no previous illustrating in lectures the topics in the book, chapter 
by chapter. 

3y Donatp Oxpinc Hess, Professor 

of Psychology, McGill University 


Hollender — Psychology ol 
MEDICAL PR ATIC 


science courses! 


This mew book gives you a keen insight into emo- 
tional reactions to disease. Emphasis is on the 
problems which are encountered in the everyday 
practice of medicine and what can be done about 
them. The tremendously vital problems of doctor- 
patient relationship is clearly discussed, showing 
the importance of dealing with each patient as an e 
individual rather than a type. Repeated stress is laid A Nen 
on the psychological reactions which a patient is likely , } 
to experience as a result of his illness. There is Saunders Book: 
specific coverage of such problems as: spontaneous Clearly shows 
abortion—"addiction” to surgery—fear of anesthesia : ; 
—fear of facing cancer—probiems in taking insulin— how Psy chology 
postpartum psychosis—fear of having defective chil- is employed to 
n—emoti ” y Jelive . 
~ emotional problems during ee and delivery help patients 
—depression in postoperative period—etc 
By Manc H. Horrenpenr, M.D., Professor and Chairman, Depart understand 
ment of Psychiatry, State University of New York, Upstate Medical =o 4 ! 
Center; Director, Syracuse Psychiatric Hospital. 276 pages. $6.5‘ their illness! 
New—Published in June 
Order Today! 
W.B.SaundersCompany West Washington Square 
Please send and charge my Philadelphia > 


account: Name ne 
Hebb’s Psychology, School A fiiliation 
$4.50. pac 
Hollender’s Psychol Address 
ogy of Medical Prac- 
tice, $6.50. 





Alcoholism 


K 


What We Shou propria 
cohol ill these 


Both the slides and the manual could 
be profitably used for a Systematic pres- 
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entation of the various problems of al- 
cohol, especially with large audiences. 
Depending on the discussion leader, and 
with appropriate of the biblio- 
graphic and other information provided 
in the booklet, the slides could also be 
part coordinated school 
curriculum on alcohol education. 


use 


used as of a 


TV Program 
Introductory Psychology 
Psychology One 


Boring, 


Harvard 


Edwin G Lowell Television Lec 


turer, University. 37 programs, 


16-mm motion picture films (kinescopes) 


black and white, sound, 30 each, 


1957 


tional 


minutes 
WGBH-T\V, 
Boston 


Produced by Educa- 
TV 
Education Television 
Center, 1610 Washtenaw Ave 
Michigan 


Available 
Radio 
Ann Arbor, 


station, 


through and 


In this issue CP continues the review 
of Psychology One, TV programs, which 


(see CP, June 1958 


++ 


it began in June 
pp. 173-175) 

Previous programs have presented re- 
active behavior under the perspective 
of the S-R arc 


the chain were operationally defined 


The extreme terms of 
and 
experimentally ascertained 

The of 
scribed through 


de- 
of 


train events also 


the 


within 


was 
identification 
the CNS 
the concept of proximal stimulus 


and 
op- 


successive 


certain stations 
erating as cause-effect pair at 
steps in the chain. In the last program, 
How Fast Can You React?, the concept 
of set was introduced. 

Now set is only partially determined 
by the instructions of the experimenter 
It transcends the S-R arc as a definite 
psychophysiological chain and is part of 
a complex psychological predetermina- 
That 
be elicited 
determined 


tion means that set could only 
by the instruction and not 
this 


way a concept by postulation and the 


by it. Set becomes in 
S-R arc, therefore, presupposes an epi- 
Northrop’s 
terminology. It is under this perspective 


that preferences become automatic 


stemic correlation, to use 
mo- 


tives unconscious, and man in general 
a motivated organism 

The following .six programs, then, ap- 
proach the problem of motivation as 


psychological predetermination 
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What Do You Like Best and Least? (Pro- 


gram No. 9) 


The reaction time was explained as 
specific stimulus. Its 


affected by the 


a response to a 


measure is. however 


total orientation of the subject, that is 


to say, by set. When we speak of pref- 


erences we have a similar situation: the 


subject responds by making 


And the choice 


set of which the 


a choice 


‘ 


is related to a particu- 
subject may not be 
aware. A relaxed chooses 
the choice is made aut: 

This 


terent 


person 


lust 
ym 


latically 


onentation toward dil- 


type ot 


Situations iries Detween 


antness and unpleasantness 
The relatior 
A philosophic il 


called hedonic tone 


with 


hedonism as 


modification under 


mentioned 
The lect 
rhe nce, as 
hedor 
neaonie 
pe pleasar t 


stretching, and one can suffer 


of anticipated success 


Other ways t 
jualities would be success 
and failure (unpleasant 
ment (pleasant) and frustration 


pleasant In general, what 
is what they like to do. And 
what 

Man as a behaving 
ind he 


people 
people 


tnat 


they prefer to do. 


guided 


what 


Organism 1S 
by what he likes likes he 
to get 


Whatever the 


abient 


tries 


nature of adient or 


behavior, preferences can be 


measured 
The method of paired comparisons is 
with the 


use of 10 pairs 


demonstrated 


of faces, and the results recorded or 


is made here 


the blackboard. The point 
that 


t ] £ 
not the result of conscious deliberatior 


are aimost t 


automatic and 


choices 


The effect of le preferences is 


with 


aste 


also illustrated reference to mu- 


sical intervals, t smells, and colors 


Diagrams on color preferences 


} 


sica! ] 


Henning smell prism 


Koenig forks 


demonstrational adjuncts in the discus- 


intervals. a 
and a set of 9 serve as 
sion of pleasantness and unpleasantness 

The demonstration of sweet-bitter re- 
with the Piderit 


illustrated 


sponses is 


profiles and the lecturer's 
sweet and bitter mouths 
The concept of motivation related 


to set and its automatic 


likes and 


s¢ iously determined 


nature appear 


to define dislikes as 


incon- 
Hereditary lactors 


and learning are the roots of 
ences The act of choice appears as pre- 


Reaction s the key 


The 
and the demonstratior 
The presentatior 


through 


graphs 


reflex 


these changes 


The shortcon 
the J-L theory are also dis« 
ially with 


stimulated 


issed 
reterence 

behavior 

nec essarily result 


etc does not 


tion. The 


organit 





if dj onjunction with 


E. G Boring. Sensation and Px rceptior 
im the History ¢ Experimental 


hology, 1942. Ch 


f Depth and Distance 


tograpn 
another 
the roon 
have 


the experiment 





The problem of unconscious as un- These introductory remar 


by a demonstration 


y 


remembered events is interestingly ex- lowed 
plained with the consideration of con- phenomena as presented 
cussion cases and retrograde amnesia inteer subjects two gI 
An experiment in which the audience under the guidance of Dr 
among ire pul unde. deep trance 


nan 


is requested to recognize a name 


3 lists of 10 names each, and then t xhibits a different type 


see how many names besides the one suggested. One exhibits 
given were remembered afterwards, il- uughter at see 
lustrates the fact that many events aj ture, another 
pear as unconscious only 
their very short exposure 
that immediate awareness 
remembered but it might 
conduct 
The program concludes 
remarks on hypnosis and the 
the next kinescope 
demonstrations wil 
Orne 
ype Ideas Rule 


and sti 


Kinescope st 
the previ 
deor otor iction il 
1f Dr. Martin Orne 
th explair 
nosis, which he defines 
terpersonal relationshiy 


subject 
he ictively desires hyp- 


£g lidance achieves he 


is within this meaning of hypnosis 


| 
+ 


that such terms as hypnotic trance and 


posthypnotic suggestion are explained 


Applications of hypnosis for therapeu- their psychologi 
tic purposes are also indicated. with Hypnotism as an 
emphasis, however, on possible danger tion is predicated on 


when used by unqualified practitioners 
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